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A Notable 
New Book 


Harkness & Forbes’s Casar’s Commen- 
taries on the Gallic War - -  « $125 


With introduction, notes, and vocabulary. By Al- 
bert Harkness, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor Emeritus, 
Brown University. Assisted by Charles H, Forbes, 
A.B., Professer of Latin, Phillips Academy, An- 
dover, Mass. 


r A STRIKING combination of good editing and good book making, 




















This work is pre-eminently a student’s edition and has been 

prepared with special reference to the needs of secondary 

schools. While remarkable for its simplicity, yet it contains 
everything needed by the student in reading the Commentaries. The 
introduction contains an outline of the life of Cesar, a description in 
brief of the scenes of his military operations, and a short treatise on 
the military system of the Romans. The notes while sufficiently help- 
ful, do not invade the province of the living teacher. The illustrations 
are entirely appropriate, unlike those in other works of a similar 
nature. Among the most striking features of the book are the nine 
colored plates illustrative of the military system of the Romans. 
These have been made only after consultation with the highest author- 
ities and are reproduced in their natural colors. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY—Publishers 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta San Francisco 


THE TWELFTH CENSUS 

Of the United States furnishes information 
concerning population, productions, industries, 
etc,, aS existing in 1900, essential for earliest 
practicable introduction into text-books of school 
geography. The returns of population were soon 
formulated and given out by the Census Office, 
Advance figures were promptly furnished in the 
Recent Geographical Events of Maury’s Manual 


porated in the body of the text of the 1901 edition. 
Census returns of manufactures, productions, 
etc., have only begun to.be issued. They require 
much time for comparison and tabulation. 

This is an illustration of how Maury’s 
Manual keeps abreast of geographic changes. 


Maury’s Elementary, in its new and attractive 
form, is a favorite with a wide circle of teachers. 


FEBRUARY 22, 1902. 

















of Geography, and full population results incor- . 








61 East Ninth Street, New York. 
266 Wabash Avenue, Chicage, {Il. 
116 Summer 8St., Boston, Mass. 


Text-Books! High Schools 


ANIMAL mrt had, IES: A First Book in Zoology. 


By NatTHanrex §. Frencu. nb eae of Zoology in the Roxbury 

MF se gan Sposton Mase W h over 200 ft Zoology a (Un February 

k here presented is the outgrowth of fifteen years of teach- 

ing the subject to large classes in a high school. Its aim is to interest 
and guide pupils in the study of living animals. 


DEUTSCHE SAGEN. 


Reading-Book in German forSchools. By F.GzrBLER. With an Intro- 
uction by. Dr. J. G. Cros Rew nie admaster of the Brearley School, 
ew York.: 12mo, a = 

practica: device which often parade in solving the problem of choos- 

ing rea matter for students beginning a foreign lenguage at the high 

school or other secondary school, is to avail one’s self of the early sim- 

plicity. of pational myths, folk-stories, legends, which, though emin- 

ently simple, do not seem tolack dignity or meaning to growing children, 

while they can be stated by the teacher in such systematic forms as to 
help to the mastery of the difficulties of the language. 


LONGMANS’ ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
12mo. 848 pages. $0.65. Mailing price, $0.70. 

Contents: Part I.—Parts of Speech: Part II.—Classification and In- 
flection ; Part II1I.—Analysis of Sentences ; Part 1V.—History and Deriva- 
tion ; Notes for Teachers: Index 

lane the preparation of this book. the constant aim has heen to make the 

ge clear and simple; to AF pproach. each point through exercises 
a+ illustrations, so tha’ the may “learn by en ; to arrange 
the points so that the subject evelo ope easily and naturally: and to con- 
ceive and state grammatical principles in a sound and scholarly manner. 


PLANE AND SOLID GFOMETRY. 


By yan aan Howarp Gort, Ph.D., Columbian University. (New Hdition). 
257 pages. $1.00. 

omits all propositions which have not practical application in the 

future study of mathematics and of science, yet provides a full prepara- 


tory course. 
CAESAR FOR BEGINNERS. 


A First Latin Book. By W. T. St. Cram, A.M., Louisville (Ky.) Male 
High School. 12mo. 378 pages. $1.20. 


i LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, New York 


CHOICE READING, 

Supplementary, for various school grades, 
is furnished by our Standard Literature Series, 
which now embraces fifty numbers, running from 
Cooper’s Spy to Scott’s Waverley, and including, 
besides other works of these two famous authors, 
representative volumes of Irving, Hawthorne, 
Lowell, Longfellow, Tennyson, Shakespeare, 
Dickens, Goldsmith, etc., etc. 

A large part of these are complete works or 
complete selections, and some are condensed for 
convenient adaptation to school reading. 


























Opportunity for an easy and attractive intro- 
duction to Good Literature is thusafforded, Full 


descriptive list, with low prices, sent on request. 








UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 27-29 West 23d Street, New York 
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For Slant Writing: 


404, 351, 303, 604 E. F., 
603 E. F., 601 E. F., 


“FILL | 1047 ( Multiscript). 


Grand Prize and Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1900. 


For VERTICAL WRITING : 1045 (Verticals, 
1046 (Vertigraph), 1047, 1065, 1066, 1067. 
HIGHEST QUALITY, THererorne MOST DURABLE 
ano CHEAPEST. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. 





Che Foundations of Education } 


Fe 


A new book on Pedagogy by Dr. Levi Seeley, author 
of “ History of Education.” Endorsed by W. T. Har- 
ris, U.S. Commissioner of Education; Charles R. Skin- 
ner, Supt. of Public Instruction, State of New York; 
C. J. Baxter, Supt. of Public Instruction, State of New 
Jersey; W. N. Sheats, Supt. of Education, State of 
Florida; Albert Leonard, Supt. of Michigan System of 
Normal Schools. 


Among the topics discussed are: 1. Whe are re- 
sponsible for the Education of the Child? 2. The 
Study of the Child’s Mind. 3. How to Strengthen the 
Memory. 4.The Best Plan of Study. 5.4 Mew Marking 
System. 6. The Best Methods of Discipline. 7. How 
Should Text Books Be Used? 8. The Teaching of 
Patriotism. 9. How Much Time Should Be Given to 
Moral Instruction in the School-Room ? 


If you want to lighten your tasks. If you want to 
find ways to improve yeur teaching. \f you want to 
secure better results in teaching—send for this book. 
It will cost you nothing if you do not like it. If you 
wish to keep it the price is $1.00. 


Published by Hinds & Noble, 4-14 Cooper Institute, 
New York City. 





Kellogg’s on Dr. Seeley’s ‘‘Foundations.”’ 

Great Offer [he editors and publishers of this paper unite in 
commending most heartily Seeley’s ‘‘ Foundations 
of Education” above advertised; and to place it promptly in the hands 
of the thousands of Teachers to whom it will be greatly helpful the 
ublishers make the following extremely liberal offers, which are lim- 

ited strictly to orders sent to E. L. Kettocc & Co. on or before May 1: 
For $1.50 we will send you the book prepaid and at the same time 
credit you $1.00 on mew subscriptions to any of our five periodicals; or 


credit you 75¢. in renewal of your own subscription; or send you $1.00) 
in value of Popular Classics and Classic Fiction not marked *. Order'| 


at once for yourself; tell your teacher-friends about it. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., "svcntciers* 61 East 9th St, New York 4,2 





EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave.. NEW YORK 


Maaufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done om the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept.in the House 


= ANDREWS 

Peamiceses we 
vie"s, NEW YORK 

A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


(INCORPORATED) 


eee outfitters to the leading colleges, schools 
and athletic clubs of the country. 


Spalding’ Official Athletic Goods are standard o 
qualit; gen are recognized as such 4 ail the leading 
organizations controlling sports, which invariab] 
adopt Spalding’s Goods as the best. 


THE SPALDING Official League Base Ball, Official 
Intercollegiate Foot sei Officiai Gaelic and Associ- 
ation Foot Balls, Official Basket B: Ball, Official Indoor 
Base Ball, Official Pols pail Official] Athletic Imple- 

yo Official Boxing Gloves. 








Insist upon getting 8: 8 goods and refuse to 
att a hing that is balding’ os“ dueb as good as 


ee illustrated pape pee 2 “ee goods mailed 
Sree to any add: 


Ae. S. SPALDING G Bao. 
Chicago 


New 
BERCY’S T ear 
FRENCH i330 = 
Teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the ast 
lisher for copies for examination. . . 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - NBW YORK. 
Complete Catalogue on application. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 
562 W. 25d St., N.Y. City. 





Latest and most progressive methods in — 
dentistry. Preservation of original teeth a 
specialty. Established 18685 Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors. 


Dr Victor C. Bell, WM4pisor Av. 


Author of “Popular E: on t 
end’ Mon PP and, "O mmave Teeth ie be Gere of fet Teeth 
are Oo m. a supp ementary reader 
ich is used in many schozis. 
Announces that Qs is prepared to do a class dental werk 
of every kind, especiall, 





Tooth rr. Bridge Worn, and Building 


Special prices to teachers, Appotutments to suit the 
convenience of teach may be nged 


CLASSICS FOR A SONG 


Hundreds of the world’s most famous 
books at prices ranging from 8c. > 
15c. each. Catalog 2c., or free if 
inclose this or mention name of his 
paper. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Edusca’l Publishers, 


61 East Nintx Street, New Yorx. 











We Use Them Because They Exactly Suit Our Purpose 
ON ACCOUNT OF THEIR EASY WRITING QUALITIES. 


“ESTERBROOK” 30 


(Signed) THE BEST WRITERS. 


These Pens 
are stamped 


Their omeny’s 26 John. Street, New York. 


— Eee 


Established 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


Established 17 years 129 Auditerium Building, Chicago 
Positions filled, 4,000. Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave,, Buffalo, N. Y. 


= PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 77° ee york 


Recommends colleges and normal graduates, s alists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises p - a seal wIi. Q, PRATT. fanager. 


Central Teachers’ Bureau, ‘*Puttabevbuia. 


Receives applications DIRECT from a and does not notify members of posi- 
tions where the agency is not to be mentioned. Our 21 years of experience is a+ your 
disposal if your record is good. Information furastamp. Now is the time to enroll. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn Ave., Washington. 
203 aes ee ‘Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Demver. Hyde Bleck, Spokane. 80 Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 




















THE ALBERT ) sicttendschools and coieges. ‘Largest and best | FINE ARTS 
TEACHERS’ }-ktown Agency in the Wert’ Register now for) BUILDING, 
AGENCY. C. J. ALBERT, Manager. CHICAGO. 





Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 
ALLENTOWN CITY, PA. 


Oldest cy f west of the Hudson. Business done in every state. We need 1,000 bright, 
earnest teachers for 1902. Werecommend. Register now. Circulars free 


9 9 tablished in 1889. In 1901 more teachers 
Kellogg S Teacher S Bureau cagpiied wneud Places ‘in any ats hen year 
Steady demand for good normal primary teachers 

We refer to N. Y.,N.J.,and Pa. Normal Principals. Teachers needed NOW. Particulars for 


stamp. H. S. KELLOGG, anager, No. 61 East Ninth Street, New York City. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY | dest and Best known in U.S. Est. 1855 
Schermerhorn 3 East —a York _Joun O. RockwE.i, Manager. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Uolleges, Schools, and families,Saperior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Govesnesses, for every Department of Instruction; Recommends Good Schools to Parents. Cali 
or Address “irs. UM. J. YOUNG.FULTUN, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 23 Union 


Square, New York. 
Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent 


ALBAN Y TEACHERS’ AGEN cY Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining Posi- 


tions. HARLAN P, PRENCH, 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y 


“THE EXTENSION COURSE” 


of the Kraus Kindergarten Normal Training Scheol commences the First Week in 
NOVEMBER. Address Mme. M. Kravus-Bogztrz, ‘‘ The Hoffman Arms,” cor. Madison Avenue and 
9th Street, New York City. 


TRANSLATIONS. 


INTEBLINEAR LITERAL 


HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


Good Type Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Oopyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price acedto | Good Paper—Well Bound Convenient for the 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


FP ree! DAVID McKAY, Publishers, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


~ The Best History of England 


Green’s Larger History of the English People, 4 vols., 12mo, about 1,400 pages, printed 
in type shown by these lines, on excellent paper, and handsomely bound in cloth. 
Price of the set, to paid-in advance subscribers to any of our five periodicals, only 
$1.00; by mail, $1.28. : © 

We have secured the remainder of an edition, only a few hundred sets, 
and you must order quickly to make sure of getting one of them. 

This is not Green’s “ Shorter History,” but the larger work, the con- 
tents being identical with that of HarRpPERs’ $10.00 edition. Macaulay 
and Hume are the only English historians who are recognized as the 
peers of Green, and they are not rivals, because their works cover only 
brief periods of English history, while Green’s covers from the earliest 
times to 1815. For 1815 to the present time, read McCarthy’s History. 

“ Altogether the most perfect as well as the most delightful work on the subject.”— 
Christian Cerra apa New York. 

“Ts recognized by scholars as the best complete modern history of England in ex- 
istence. Its finish of style removes it from the catalogue of books of reference, and 
makes the study of it a deiight.”—Pvess, St Paul, Minn. 

“ Green’s History is one of the most brilliant and thoroughly valuable historical works 
which has appeared in many years. Fairly ranking with Macaulay’s great work in the 
absorbing interest of its narrative, it excels that in adaptation to popular needs, in that 
it covers the entire period of English history from the earliest to modern times, instead 
of a brief period as does Macaulay.”— Wethodist Recorder, Pittsburgh. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., "gblistersand 61 E 9th St., New York 


Booksellers, 





























Any book 
suppliea 





DREXEL INSTITUTE 


PHILADELPHIA. 
COMMERCIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


A course for the training of teachers ef 
the commercial branches in high schools 
and academies. Persons with the necessary 
academic requirements, and who have had 
two or more years’ practical experience im 
teaching, can complete the course in ene 
year. ireulars, ping details of the 
course, can be had en application te the 
Registrar. ' 


JAMES MacALISTER, President 


New York University 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, N. Y. CITY. 





A graduate School of 

SCH OOL educational science: 
Pe} ft furnishing thorough 
professional equip- 

PE D A GOG ment for teachers 


wishing to fit them- 
selves to become superintendents, principale, 
supervisors, and professors in Normal Schools 
and the Pedagogical Department of Colleges. 


For Catalogue and information address, 
THE REGISTRAR, 


Washington Square, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


“SUMMER SESSION 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


July 7 to August 16, 1902 








94 COURSES IN 23 DEPARTMENTS 





Ample facilities for Libraryand Laboratory 
work. University Credit. Comfortable Tem- 

rature. Great Variety of Recreations. Single 
Tuition Fee of $25. Inexpensive Living. 

For Circular and Book of Views, address 


THE REGISTRAR 
Cornell University - - Ithaca, N. Y. 


DESIGN 


To Make Money 


Ornamental Design offers quick financial returns 
to those who study in their spare time our Oourse by 
Mail. Our students sell their designs before finishing 
the course. Send for free circular illustrated by students, 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 858 Scranton, Pa. 
















‘the leading musical in- 
New England stitution of America. 
CoNSERVATO Founded z%53 | Unsur- 


OF MUSIC sed advantages in com- 
position, vocal and instrumental music, and elocution. 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 
Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 
Best tours. Lowest prices. Sail 
.. Address 


EUROPE June 21, 28, and July5. 
Edwin Jones, 462 Putnam Ave. oes. ® 2 
Fall tour to Europe and Palestine: 0 days, $575. 


WORLD: SO WEEKS,; - ONLY $1,675, 
Real Estate Wanted 
and for sale. If you want to sell or buy (no matter 
where located) send description and cash price and get 


(FREE) my successful plan. W. M. OSTRAN= 
DER, North American Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Blackboard 
Stencils #* # 


are the cheapest handiest, most satisfac- 
tory means of illustration in school. Our 
list comprises over 500 subjects. Send 10 
cents in stamps, and we wi send you two 
samples for trial— a map of North America 
and a drawing or language lesson—to- 
— with catalog contaming complete 
st. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., NEW YORK. 








READERS will confer a favor by 
mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 
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Dunton & Kelley’s Inductive Course in English, Published by Thempson, Brown & Co., 
Language Lessons—English Grammar—for Third and Fourth Years, First Book. (Boston. 


From Mr. RANDALL J. CONDON, Supt. of Schools, Everett, Mass.,and President of 
the New England Superintendents’ Assoctation. 


My own appreciation of the excellent “Inductive Course in English” may 
be best shown by the statement that we have begun the purchase of these 

~ books for our own use. 

Throughout the books there is constant evidence that the course has been 
set by one who is familiar with the needs and capacities of grammar school 
pupils—a course which can be run without wearying, and at the end a prize 
worth the winning—a clear, concise knowledge of the best selections in the 
whole field. 

These selections have evidently been made with much care. An excellent 
course and one that is sure to be appreciated as it becomes known. 


A sample copy of Inductive Course, either book, will be sent for 20 cts. Correspondence solicited. 





THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
DRAWING BOOKS AND MATERIALS 


FOR 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Catalogue sent on application 


NEW YORE CHICAGO 
5 W. Isth Street 203 Michigan Avenue 


BOSTON OFFICE 
llo Boylston Street 





Brumbaugh’s Standard Readers, 
Brooks's Arithmetics, 
Brooks's New Mental Anithmetic, 
Standard Vertical Writing, 


Magill’s Modern French Senes, 


ALL FIRST-CLASS TEXT-BOOKS 


ul 

: 
Westlakes Common School Literature, | 
For further information address : 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 


Pablishers, 


614 ARCH STREET, . , PHILADELPHIA. 
qacacaqgacd3aGadacdadedaadaaddagadaaacaads 


A Great History Bargain. 


-.- One of the really great historical works of the world which every real student of 
world-affairs sustread. We have fortunately got hold of something under 100 sets at 
a wonderful bargain, and a few of our teacher-friends who speak quickly may have them. 
It is MOTLEY’S DUTCH REPUBLIC, the story of the nation, in the glorious 
times of WILLIAM THE SILENT, whose influence and example have done more for 
American Constitutional liberty than that of any other nation, save England. 
Kellogg’s It 1s a really choice edition, fairly equal, we think, to that of Harper’s at 
Great Offer $6.00; in four volumes, big type, full notes, fine illustrations, best 1i- 
ca * brary style, cloth, gilttops. You may have the set for $2.15; and with 
it we will give you cred t for $1.00 on ew subscriptiens to any of our five periodicals, 
or 75c. on renewal of your own; or, if you prefer, you may have $1.00 in value of 
Popular Classics and Classic Fiction instead of the credit. By mail, postage 40c. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Pycdkscies* O61 E. 9th St., New York 47200 


supplied 
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Relieves Exhaustion 





When weary, languid, com- 
pletely exhausted and worn 
out, there is nothing so re- 
freshing and invigorating as 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Its revivifying effect will 
throw off the depression that 
accompanies exhaustion and 
nervousness; strengthen and 
clear the brain and impart 
new life and vigor to the 
entire system. 


ATonic and Nerve Food. 


- Genuine bears name “Horsrorp’s” on label. 


JUST AS GOOD— 
IS NOT THE BEST 


Do not purchase inferior electricai wares, 
A reliable Faradic instrument to perform 
therapeutic work should contain a goodly 
quantity of wire. 

The stronger the current from a coil the less 
itisfelt. See that the coil will glowa6-inch 
Geissler vacuum tube. If not, it has but 
little therapeutic properties. A faradic coil 
when properly constructed has definite polar 

tion, consequently pelar effects, 





Don’t accept the statement that all farad- 
ic currents are the same. Ascertain the 
truth and purchase accordingly. For in- 
formation address 


JEROME KIDDER M’F’G CO., 
W’frs of High Grade Electrical Apparatus; 
820 Breadway, New York, N.Y. 


AN AGENT WANTED 


IN EVERY COUNTY AND EVERY @ITY 
IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


Relloga’s = Teachers’ « Libraries 
Terms Liverat. Write at Ones. 
E. L. KEtLoce & Co., 61 E. 9th St., New York 
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Department of Superintendence, N. E. A. 


The meeting of the Department of Superintendence, 
N. E. A. is the great educational event of the winter 
season. The attendance is made up largely of those 
who shape and direct the organization and work of the 
public schools of the country. Itis by no means limited 
to superintendents. Principals and teachers of institu- 
tions for the training of teachers are usually present in 
considerable numbers. The National Association for 
the Scientific Study of Teaching and the Educational 
Press Association hold meetings in connection with the 
convention. Of late the representatives of universities 
and colleges have also gathered in special session. 

The delegates to this convention are, as a rule, per- 
sons upon whom rest large responsibilities. The suc- 
cessful meetings are characterized by seriousness of 
purpose and efforts to reach practical lines of action. 
This is, of course, no guarantee that the program pro- 
vided is always equal to the demands of the occasion. 
Valuable time has been wasted on insipid and unworthy 
discussions, and there has been talking to the galleries, 
the same as in other departments of the N. E. A. But 
the fault for these shortcomings is to be charged rather 
to remissness in the choice of a president than to lack 
of interest in the great problems awaiting solution. 

The make-up of the program seems to be considered 
the sacred prerogative of the man honered by the Depart- 
ment, for one reason or another, with the presidency. 
The “one reason or another” may be found about four 
times in five, within the limits of the following interro- 
gatory: 

Where does the present chairman hail from? From 
the West. Then we must get someone from the East 
or the South. Attendance from the East will fall off if 
we don’t give them something this time. Whereis the 
next meeting going to be? In the South. Then we 
must take a president from the East. Who is there in 
the East? A, B,C, D, and E attend pretty regularly 
and have many friends. I hear C’s board is going to 
drop him because he refused to appoint the niece of 
some member. Or: C has just been elected at N., and 
has a strong opposition to fight. (Ht var.) By electing 
him now we may help him over present difficulty. 

There is nothing particularly reprehensible in this 
procedure per se. The fault to be found is simply that 
this sort of thing has been given undue consideration to 
the detriment of other questions, such as, Who will pro- 
vide the strongest program and carry it thru in the most 
dignified way? Of course there are exceptions, let us 
allow even more than onein five. Thus Harvey, of Wis- 
consin, for instance, was chosen on different grounds, 
and the meeting over which he presided was a straight- 
forward business meeting, reducing time-waste to a 
minimum. 

Now it would seem that the privilege of honoring 
worthy school men by election to the presidency of the 
Department might be preserved without paying for it 
with groans over an unprofitable meeting. In fact this 


possibility was officially recognized by the adoption of a 
resolution at the Columbus meeting, providing for the 
appointment of a committee on program. The commit- 
tee isin existence now, tho its activity is no more visible 
than the sprouting of a seed in the ground. Maybe the 





committee is sprouting under: ground, and we can live 
in hopes of seeing some shoot before very long. An 
annual report of its doings ought to be made a regular 
feature of the mid-winter convention. Every president 
ought to be given to understand at the time of his elec- 
tion that the final responsibility for program and 
speakers rests with the committee, and that it is his 
business merely to see that’ the program is carried out 
in a manner befitting the occasion. His duties ought to 
be merely executive. The benefits that may be derived 
from a committee of qualified men bringing years of ex- 
perience to bear in selecting programs and speakers are 
evident. 

To be sure a program that looks attractive in print 
may prove a dismal failure. Just so apparently poor pro- 
grams have somehow resulted in furnishing the basis 
for most profitable meetings. Sancho Panza looked for 
a place to sleep and found a hundred gold ducats. But 
that is no argument for scorning the idea of making the 
building of the program the special responsibility of a 
special committee. With this point settled, the depart- 
ment need not hesitate to confer the presidency upon 
anyone it chooses to honor with the distinction. Even 
the very busiest of the school men can be prevailed 
upon, under these conditions, to accept the office. Geo- 
graphical considerations, feelings of friendship, and 
similar inclinations, may then be permitted to become 
determining influences. 


Permanent Location. 


If Chicago should not be selected for 1903, a resolu- 
tion ought to be acopted asking for the appointment of 
a committee on permanent location. The present plan 
of wiva voce voting under the influence of spellbinders 
who are given the privilege of the floor is unsatisfactory. 
A vote by ballot would be better. But preferable to 
both would be a careful canvass in the form of a vote 
by mail. A special committee could conduct this matter 
best. Active members of the N. E. A. who have at- 
tended at least one of the mid-winter meetings in the 
last four or five years might be asked to vote. Let 
“permanent location” mean at least three if not five 
years. Chicago and Washington ovght to be the only 
places to be considered, the former for its unquestioned 
central location and other superior inducements, the 
latter as the national capital. If more desirable, the 
Department could meet in Chicago one year, and in 
Washington the next, but some definite understarding 
ought to be reached which would establish unmistakably 
that the Department is organized for work and mutval 
improvement, and that missionarying and sight-seeing 
are not recognized as special objects. 


Program and Guide to Chicago Schools. 


Below is given the program of the Department for 
this year, arranged in a form most serviceable for ready 
consultation. THE SCHOOL JOURNAL also presents a 
guide to the schools of Chicago and Cook county, which 
will materially assist those who wish to observe the best 
practice, and illustrations of laudable efforts in school 
improvement. Those best qualified to furnish advice . 
were consulted, and their aid in preparing this valuable 
list is here gratefully acknowledged. 
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Program of Chicago Meeting, February 25-27. 


Tuesday. 


MORNING SESSIONS. 
Wednesday. 


Thursday. 





9:30 A. M. 

1, Obstacles to Educational Progress, 
Prof. Paul Hanus, Harvard univer- 
sity. 

Discussion: State Supt. W. K. Fowler, 
Nebraska; and Jacques W. Redway, 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

2. Value of Exams. 

Teachers’ Fitness. 
Supt. E. G. Cooley, Chicago. 

Discussion: Associate Supt. Edward 
L. Stevens, New York city; and 
State Supt. W. W. Stetson, Maine. 


as Tests of 


2:00 P. M. 
1. Practical Application of Learning 
to Better Living. 
Prof. D. L. Kiehle, University of 
Minn. 

Discussion: Prof. Geo. E. Vincent, 
University of Chicago; and State 
Supt. N. C. Schaeffer, Pennsylvania. 

2. Direct and Indirect Influences in 

the Evolution of True Americans. 
Supt. Henry P. Emerson, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

Discussion: Supt. Wm. E. Hatch, 
New Bedford, Mass.; and Supt. H. 
O. R. Siefert, Milwaukee. 


8:15 P. M. 
Address by Pres. Frank W. Gunsaulus, 
Armour institute, Chicago. 





| 


1, The Ideal Normal School, 

Prof. W. H. Payne, University of 
Michigan. 

Discussion: State Supt. Frank L. 
Jones, Indiana; and Supt. R. G. 
Boone, Cincinnati. 

2. Danger of Using Biological Anal- 
ogiesin Reasoning on Educational 
Subjects. 

Dr. W. T. Harris, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

Discussion: Pres. John W. Cook, State 
Normal School at DeKalb, Ill. 


AFTERNOON SESSIONS. 


Round Table Sessions: * 
1, State and County Superintendents. 
2. City Superintendents. 
3. Normal Schools and Training Teach- 
ers. 


Educational Press Association. 


Paper : ‘‘ The Scope of Educational Jour- 
nalism.” R.G. Boone, £ducation. 


Report: ‘‘Oa Discontinuing the Paper 
when Subscription has Expired.” 
John MacDonald, Western School Journal. 


Discussion: ‘Publication of Educational 
Journa s During July and August.” 
S$. Y. Gillan, American Fournal of Educa- 
tion. 


EVENING SESSIONS. 


The Educational System of Porto 
Rico. 
Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 





1. Education into Citizenship. 
Col. Francis W. Parker, Chicago 
University school of education. 


Discussion: Supt. W. H. Elson, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


2. High School as the People’s Col- 
lege versus Fitting Schools.: 
Pres. G. Stanley Hall, Clark univer- 
sity. 

Discussion: Supt. Irwen Leviston, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


1. College Graduates in Elementary 
Schools. 

Supt. Thomas M. Balliet, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Discussion: Supt. A. B. Poland, New- 
ark, N. J. 

2. Psychology of Fun. 
Chancellor W. B. Hill, University 
of Chicago. 


National Society for the Scientific Study 
of Education, (Open meeting.) 
American History in the Schools. 
Miss Lucy M. Salmon, Vassar col- 
lege. 


This Society will also hold a business 
meeting on Friday morning, limited to 
active members. 





* Round Table Sessions. 


(a 


tow to meet the people. 
(b) Grade meetings. 


1. State and County Superintendents— Leader, State Supt. 
Frank L. Jones, Indiana. 

1. “Instruction in the Elements of Agriculture in Rural 
Communities.” 

Discussion led by State Superintendent L. D. Harvey, Wis- 
consin, and Miss Virginia C. Meredith, of the School of Agricul- 
ture, St. Anthony Park, Minn. 

2 “The Financial Phase of the Consolidation of Rural 
Schools.” 

Discussion led by Supt. Charles A. Van Matre, Delaware 
county, Ind 

3. The following subjects have been suggested for informal 
discussions : 


Ped The need of country high schools and how to promote 
them. 

(b) How shall school libraries be provided for rural schools? 

(c) Equal school privileges for all children. 

(d) Methods of licensing teachers. 

(e) What emphasis should be placed upon the graduation ot 
pupils from the common school course ? 

(f) Distribution of state school money. 

(g) State levies vs local option in school taxes. 

2 City Superintendents—Leader, Supt. James M. Green- 
wood, Kansas City, Mo 

Subject — Minor Problems. / 

Topic 1—Synopsis : 

(a) Selection of teachers. 

(b) Elimination of teachers who are intellectually incom- 
petent. 

(c) Elimination of teachers who are not morally prepared. 

(ad) Stimulation of teachers to follow right ideals. 

Pres. I. C. McNeill, state normal school, Superior, Wis. 
Time, twenty minutes. 

Topic 2—Synopsis : 

(a) The crack of the college professor's whip. 

(b) The nervous woman writer's tirade on the ‘‘ crowded cur- 
riculum.” 

(c) The conclusions of the notoriety-seeking school-room 
experimenter. 

(d) The demands of the old school men that all be eliminated 
excepting the *‘ Three R’s.” 

Supt. W. A. Hester, Evansville, Ind. Time, fifteen minutes. 

Topic 3—Synopsis : 


(c! Pay rolls and financial statements. 
(ad) Use of the Teachers’ Association. 


Supt. Louis P. Nash, superintendent of schools, Holyoke, 
Mass. Time, fifteen minutes. 

General Discussion— Five-minute speeches. 

3 Normal Schools and Training Teachers. 

2:00-4:00 p.m., Normal Schools—Leader, Pres. John W. 
Cook, Northern Illinois state normal, De Kalb, Ill. 

Topic 1—What aspects of psychology and child study are 
suitable subjects for instruction in normal schools? 

4:00-6:00 P.M., Training Teachers—Leader, Dean James E. 
Russell, Teachers college, Columbia university, New York city. 

Subject —Criticism— What Shall It Be? 

1. General Aims of Criticism—Synopsis : 

(a) To illustrate and apply theory. 

(b) To detect mannerisms and to cheek bad habits in practice. 

(¢) To secure acceptable methods of teaching. 


2. Special Objects of Criticism—Synopsis : 

(a) Teacher’s personal appearance, dress, etc. 

(b) Use of language, voice, etc. ' 

(c) Appreciation of personal peculiarities and needs of pupils 
in class. 

d) Knowledge of subject-matter to be taught ‘ 

(e) Selection and arrangement of materials of instruction ; 
lesson plans. A 

(f) Methods of instruction; reviews; presentation of new 
facts; summing up; fixing lesson by drill and application. 

(x) Securing attention and interest; use of subject-matter; 
art of questioning; discipline. : 

(h) Personal influence of teacher upon pupils. 


3. Persons to Give Criticism — Synopsis : 

(a) Instructors in psychology and general method. 

(b) Instructors in academic subjects. 

(c) Special critic teachers. 

Discussion led by: 

Pres. J. N. Wilkinson, state normal, Emporia, Kansas. 

Prof. Guy E. Maxwell, superintendent of training depart- 
ment, state normal, Winona, Minn. Ate: 

Miss Sarah J Walter principal of training department, 
state normal school, Willimantic, Conn. 
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Guide to Chicago Schools. 


Where to Visit—What to See. 


Cooking. 

Kozminski School (Orris J Milliken, Prin.), 

Fifty-fourth street and Ingleside avenue. 

Take Cottage Grove Ave.cars marked “Jackson Park” to 
Ingleside avenue, one block north. 

Clarke School (Silas L. Wood, Prin.), 

Ashland avenue corner West 13th street. 

Take Twelfth street car to Ashland avenue, one block south ; 
or Madison, Van Buren, or Harrison street car to Paulina 
street, transfer south to school. 

Cook County ScHoois : Oak Park and Evanston. 
Music. 

Jefferson School (Catherine McGarty, Prin.), 

Elburn avenue and Laflin street. 

Take Taylor street car to Laflin street, one block south ; or 
Twelfth street car to Laflin street, one block north. 

Skinner School (Ella R. Coles, Prin.), 

Jackson boulevard and Aberdeen street. 

Take Center avenue and Adams street car to Aberdeen 
street, one block south ; or Van Buren street car to Aberdeen 
street, one block north; or Madison street car to Aberdeen 
street, three blocks south. 

Cook County ScHoouts: Oak Park, Riverside, South 
Evanston, and Evanston. 

Drawing. 

Forestville School (Florence Holbrook, Prin.), 

Forty-fifth street and St. Lawrence avenue. 

Take. Cottage Grove avenue car to Forty-fifth street, four 
blocks west ; or Indiana avenue, State street, or Wentworth 
avenue car, transfer on Forty-third street line to St Lawrence 
avenue two blocks south; or Illinois Central to Forty-third 
street electric car to St. Lawrence avenue, two blocks south. 

Nettelhorst School (Maria Clark, Prin.), 

Evanston and Aldine avenues. 

Take Wells or Clark street ‘‘ Limits” cable, transfer to 
Evanston avenue to Aldine avenue. 

Blaine School (Mary J. Zollman, Prin.), 

Grace street and Janssen avenue. 

Take Lincoln avenue car, transfer on Southport avenue to 
Grace street., one-half bleck east; or Clark street to Grace 
street three blocks west ; or Southport avenue to Grace street, 
or Northwestern “‘L” to Grace, half-mile west. 

Skinner School (Ella R. Coles, Prin.), 

Jackson boulevard and Aberdeen street. 

See directions above under head of ‘‘ Music.” 

Cook County ScHoo.s : LaGrange, Evanston, Winnet- 
ka, Benoyn, Oak Park. 

Manual Training. 

Medill S:hool (Edward C. Rosseter, Prin.), 

Fourteenth place near Throop street. 

Take Center avenue car to Fourteenth place, three blocks 
west, or Blue Isiand avenue car to Fourteenth place, two 
blocks west ; or Fourteenth street car to Throop street, one 
block south. 

Kozminski School (Orris J. Milliken, Prin.), 

Fifty-fourth street and Ingleside avenue. 

See directions under head of ‘‘ Cooking.” 

Cook County HIGH ScHOOLs at Oak Park, Evanston, 
La Grange. 

Arithmetic. 

Any one of the Chicago schools named above, also at 
Maywood, Blue Island, Morgan Park, and Wilmette. 
Geography. 

Any one of the Chicago schools named above, also at 
Blue Island. 

Bulidings, High Schools, Kindergartners, District Schools, 

School Grounds. 

Visitors wishing to see the best modern school build- 
ings ia Cook county are advised to visit especially South 
Evanston and Oak Park. 

Splendid high school work may be seen at Oak Park, 
Evanston, La Grange, and New Trier. 

Beautiful kindergarten work may be found at River 


Forest. The kindergartens at Riverside, Evanston, and 
the Dewey school are also well worth studying. 

Those desirous of seeing district schools in operation 
will find 130 in Cook county, to choose from. 

The schools of South Evanston, Riverside, Winnetka, 
and the Noyes: street and Evanston schools at Morgan 
Park, afford perhaps the best illustrations of what can 
be done in the way of school-room and school-ground 
decoration. 

Chicago Normal School. 

1. Wentworth Ave, electric to Sixty-ninth St., transfer 
west to Stewart Ave. 

2. C.,R.1. & P.R.R. to Sixty-eighth St., one block west: to 
school. 

3. C. and E.I. R.R. to Sixty-eighth St,, two blocks east to 
school. 

4, Halsted St. electric to Sixty-ninth St., transfer east to 
Stewart Ave. 

Board of Education. 
(Offices: Schiller Building, 109 Randolph Street.] 
Graham H. Harris, President. 

Clayton Mark, Vice-President. 

Lewis E. Larson, Secretary. 

John A. Guilford, Business Manager. 

Thomas J. Waters, Chief Engineer. 

George B. Custer, Auditor. 

William B. Mundie, Architect. 

John W. Foster, Superintendent of Supplies. 

Daniel J. McMahon, Attorney. 

Edwin G. Cooley, Superintendent of Schools. 
Office Hours. 

General offices are open Monday to Friday, 9 A. M., to 
5 Pp. M.; Saturdays from 9 A.M. to 1 P.M 

President's office hours, daily from 4 P. M. to 6 P. M. 

Business manager and chief engineer, daily from 4 
P.M. to5 P.M 

Superintendent of schools, Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays, 3 Pp. M. to 5 P. M. 

DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS. 


hi Mis Dilivalbebhy BP arpeaesscs cs dcainlieesa ce isieess Mon. 4-5 
2. Charles D. Re tn ine uitdccis neintailacdas Mon. 4-5 
Bi TET TGs BON a sins cniisnessccrcerna: teccnniis Thur. 4-5 
ree OL CUES OU Uo See ee Ae Thur. 4-5 
BeMihort) Ru Sabie liaise ccccd ce cee cies sdiesieed Thur. 4-5 
Ket AUBOREIG MANO oo 5.6 ssiidie ois adeaiiscerk oven Ueasedets Wed. 4-5 
7. Edward C. Delano........... Day slates dea Thur, 4-5 
Be BR OAR dice cacdsicnccicdactessiensssas Wed. 4-5 
9. Mary E. Vaughan................0ce.cseeeeeeeeee bhUF, 4-5 
DO TEE: Pini cisics csasieiciced ecenacwabile Thur, 4-5 
LA), FR Ee iin nik aida vn dassinicdcitetave datas Mon. 4-5 
10; Edmoater Grete: nian iice sss cccesswsicseasees Wed. 4-5 
DRG Seite scree scsccn cst sccepeondeeeeaees Thur, 4-5 
Bh = DI I tds « Henn tartenecdecicnivisbeateenss Wed. 4-5 


All district superintendents will be found in their of- 
fices also on Saturdays from 9 to 12. 

Superintendents’ meetings, 2:30 Pp. M. Tuesdays. 

SUPERVISORS. 

G. A. Zimmermann, Modern Languages, Thur. 4-5, 
Sat. 9-12. 

H. Hanstein, Drawing in High Schools, Mon. and 
Wed. 4-5, Sat. 10-12. 

Henry Suder, Physical Culture, Mon. and Thur, 4-5, 
Sat. 10-12. . 

Robert M. Smith, Manual Training and Household 
Arts, Mon. 4-5, Sat. 9- 

Jean McWhorter Mellor, Drawing in Elementary 
Grades, Mon., Tues., Wed. 3-5, Sat. 11-12. 

H. W. Fairbank, Singing, daily, 3-5, Sat. 10-12. 

Mary McCowen, Schools for Deaf, Tues. 3-5. 

Fred W. Smedley, Director Child Study and Peda- 
gogic Investigation, Sat. 9 A. M. to 4 P.M. 

John B. Curtis, Schools for the Blind, Thur. 3-5, 

Cook County Schools. 

Orville T. Bright, Supt. Room 907, The Temple, Chicago. 

Peter A. Downey, Assistant Supt. 

Charles W. Farr, Assistant Supt. 
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Educational Opinion: 


_A Monthly Revietw of Educational Literature. 


Plain Words on Teachers’ Wages. 


The current World’s Work publishes a pungent article 
from the pen of William McAndrew, well known to 
ScHOOL JOURNAL readers for his ability to hit square on 
the head any nail in whose destination he is interested. 
For a year er two Mr. McAndrew’s interest has been 
centered on the vital question of teacher’s salaries, and 
altho he addresses laymen especially in the present 
instance, still he depends upon teachers to take up the 
cudgels, as they certainly must if success is to be at- 
tained in their own cause. The article is so essentially 
McAndrewesque that the only way to show the line of 
argument is to quote certain paragraphs entire. 

The real school, says the writer, is the teacher. The 
generosity, the ample provision for life made right there 
in the condition of the teacher would seem to promise 
the surest and quickest return, but thisis a subject which 
trustees dislike to discuss and donors regard as an im- 
pertinence. Whether it is because apparatus stays in 
one spot and makes a show; whether it is because build- 
ings are large and imposing and may have one’s name 
carved on them; whether it is because of the historic 
contempt in which schoolmasters have been held so long, 
as echoed in literature from Horace to Dickens, whocan 
tell? Were I a millionaire philanthropist { should dread 
that any splendid pile of mine should by its magnificence 
shame the penury of the leading workers in it or be as- 
sociated with constant discontent, unnecessary sacrifice, 
and dreary, economic slavery. It seems to me I could 
desire no greater glory than to be the founder of a 
school wherein the teachers were held in the highest 
honor and regarded by me, at least once a month, as of 
more value than stone and glass and iron. 

The American people, when it speaks thru the orator 
and the essayist, says it wants from the schools intelli- 
gent, patriotic, healthy, and happy citizens. Thereis no 
building or apparatus or curriculum or system that can 
turn out sucha product unless in connection with it 
there are intelligent, patriotic, healthy, and happy teach- 
ers. It seems unnecessary to suggest that you must 
give teachers the means of supplying themselves with 
these fine qualities. They cannot obtain these means 
except from you. Teachers cannot in appreciable num- 
bers, establish schools of their own and by tuition in- 
come get more money in order to live more happily, for 
you, the American public, have a monopoly of the edu- 
cation business. You are practically the only employer. 
You can and do pay what you please. Your present dis- 
content with education, awakened by the rise of anar- 
chism, is largely due to your own treatment of your 
teachers. It does not matter how enthusiastic and 
hopeful are the teachers you may get every year fresh 
from the training schools. Unless you treat them well 
they are bound to deteriorate. What you think you 
save from teachers you lose not only in their service, 
but on hospitals, courts, and jails. 

Who is going to look after this matter of teachers’ 
wages? A gentleman of large wealth whom I heard dis- 
cuss the salary question recently, deplored the introduc- 
tion of commercialism into education. He said, quite 
truly, too, that education was so much a matter of love 
that its laborers must be inspired with the missionary 
spirit and not degrade their noble calling by the un- 
worthier pursuit of gain. That same man hires teach- 
ers by asking them, “What do you think you are 
worth?” and beats them down to a low figure, using this 
commercial method to lead the teachers to a nearer ap- 
proach to the uncommercial missionary spirit. This 
gentleman is further quoted as saying, “‘I think you are 
wrong ever to expect a teacher to enjoy to any great 
degree the luxuries or even all the conveniences of life, or 
above all, to expect the trustees of an institution to 





stand between a man and the consequences of a too lib- 
eral expenditure of the money. If teachers would stop 
whining about their pay there would be more dignity to 
their calling.” : 

There is a good deal of this feeling about wages 
among the educational leaders, too. Superintendents 
and those associated with the hiring of teachers seem to 
acquire this elevated thought. The National Educa- 
tional Association dees not take up an investigation of 
wages. The leaders have one and another reason against 
it and go on devising programs and presenting papers 
on the management of teachers and the ideals of educa- 
tion. But the educational field is thus cultivated 
enough, heaven knows. This drilling, weeding, and 
holding before the plants pictures of the fruit they 
ought to bear might better give way to a movement for 
fertilizing the soil. 

The task of bringing the wages of teachers to a geod 
living basis is bound to fall chiefly on those teachers 
who mean to stay in the ranks and teach. After a suf- 
ficiently long period of trying to make bricks without 
straw, enough of them will succeed in getting together 
to learn how to state their case effectively. 

The work of raising wages to the point where the best 
work is possible must be done by the teacher for the 
same historic reason that the incomes of lawyers, doc- 
tors, and other professional men have been increased 
by none others than lawyers, doctors, and other profes- 
sional men. The teacher knows more about the require- 
ments of teaching than any one else does. The teacher 
is more truly the guardian of education than any one 
else. It is most intimately the duty of the teacher to 
see that education does not fail from lack of such aids 
as are necessary for its best perfection. Means of liv- 
ing are certainly among such. 

The first requisite is for teachers to unite and to study 
actual conditions. Let the teachers’ associations get at 
the facts. Let them show the absurdity of the present 
common procedure in hiring teachers; the impertinence 
of the theory of supply and demand as applied to deter- 
mining teachers’ salaries; the weakness of the plea that 
teachers’ pay should be short because vacations are long; 
the cruelty of the satire that says teachers make up in 
respect what they fail to receive in money; the failure 
of the missionary doctrine and, in short, the impossibil- 
ity of ‘the best schooling until the teachers are main- 
tained in the condition for doing the best work. 

A definite example is more striking than general ad- 
vice. It may be found in a study of the movement that 
resulted in giving to the teachers of New York city the 
highest wages paid in any school system in the world. 
Five or six years ago a few men and women, public 
school teachers in the metropolis, began speaking and 
writing on, “the living wage” for educational workers; 
they copied from the city records the wages of various 
officials, messengers, stablemen, and street sweepers and 
compared them with those of teachers. They printed 
the comparisons in the newspapers, distributed them as 
pamphlets, saw different members of the boards of edu- 
cation, had hearings before committees of the boards, 
and finally secured the passage of schedules of salaries 
that were great improvements upon previous ones. 
These schedules, however, proved to be more academic 
than practical, as the board of estimate declined to ap- 
portion sufficient money to pay them. This is the point 
to which several reforms of teachers’ wages have re- 
cently gone in various cities, only to stop and die. In 
New York they were carried past this stage by various 
hard-working persone, and largely thru the help of Sen- 
ator John F. Ahearn, whose bill, after several delays 
and one veto, became a state law, requiring the financial 
authorities of the city to pay such schedules as the 
school boards might make and requiring the school 
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boards to keep above certain sums in the yearly wage of 
certain teachers. 

This law was unique among educational measures. 
As a usual thing the legislature says the teacher shall 
not receive more than so much per annum, but this law 
said she shall not receive less than six hundred a year. 
It went into operation in 1899, and met with early oppo- 
sition from the financial officers of the city. They re- 
fused to apportion sufficient money to pay the new 
schedules. In some cases the boards stood by the 
schedules; the teachers brought suit and won the money. 
In other cases the boards withdrew the schedules and 
no action could be taken. The treatment of the educa- 
tional employes by the officials of the city treasury re- 
sulted in such distress that over a dozen bills for relief 
were introduced into the state legislature by as many 
members. The thing most needed was an insurance of 
sufficient funds to pay the teachers’ wages. 

Wim. H. Maxwell, the present city superintendent of 
schools, who previously held a corresponding position in 
Brooklyn, had for many years been an agitator for higher 
wages for teachers. He was among those who early 
proposed that a certain per cent. of the money raised by 
taxation be reserved by law for teachers’ wages. Thus, 
whatever emergency might arise, or seem to arise, the 
constant necessity of educating the children would not 
suffer. Debates, discussions, and hearings occurred in 
great numbers. The result was a new bill which re- 
affirmed with additions the Ahearn schedules, and added 
the saving provision that each year four mills on every 
dollar of assessable property should be set aside for the 
fund from which teachers should be- paid. 

New York has now provided by law that no regular 
teacher of the greater city must be expected to live on 
l-s3 than $600 a year, and as experience and merit be- 
come evident increases of pay are made, so that a gram- 
mar school female teacher may reach a salary of $1,500 
and a male teacher $2,400 per annum. High school sal- 
aries run from $700 to $2,500 for women and from $900 
to $3,000 for men. Principals of elementary schools, if 
women, receive $1,400 to $2,500 per annum; if men, 
from $2,100 to $3,500. High school principals receive 
from $3,500 to $5,000 a year. These figures compared 
with teachers’ wages elsewhere seem liberal, yet they 
average the lowest of those paid for brain work in any 
department of the city government. Before the Ahearn 
law New York teachers’ wages were less than those of 
street cleaners and elevator boys. 

I expect to see the day when a man with millions to 
give for the education of the children of his fellow men 
will endow his gift upon the flesh and blood and spiritof 
teachers rather than on blocks of wood and stone; for 
there are preachers who minister five hours a day five 
days a week unto such as may make the kingdom of 
heaven upon earth; for there are physicians who at- 
tend the birth of all those nobler qualities, mind and 
heart, that make noble men and gentle women. These 
are they whom you call teachers. 


ag 
Pres. Eliot on Books and Libraries. 


President Eliot suggests in his annual report, says 
Harper’s Weekly, that the day is not far distant when 
only a few of the great libraries of the country, such as 
those in Chicago, Washington, New York, and Boston, 
need attempt the task of being repositories for all the 
books that are published. Ease and cheapness of travel 
for students and safety and cheapness in transporting 
books loaned to students will, he thinks, make it possi- 
ble for these great centers of storage and distribution 
to serve the entire country. Few facts of American 
life are more encouraging than the increase of the 
public library system, not only in New England, where 
it has flourished for many years, but in the West, the 
Middle West, and the South. 

Of the $123, 888,732 given or bequeathed to educa- 
tional institutions, libraries, art museums, charities, and 


cooking and a science of foods. 
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religious enterprises in the United States during the 
year 1901, $15,388,732 was given to libraries. They 
spriog up mainly thru tte generosity of private indi- 
viduals, but are usually supported by taxation after they 
are once begun. They are making the people of the 
United States the greatest book-reading, book-purchas- 
ing peoplein the world. 


Re 
The Education of the Farmer. 


The feeling has been general that the only education 
necessary for a farmer is a meager knowledge of the 
three R's, coupled with practice in holding the plow, 
hoeing potatoes, and loading hay. Contact with our 
European brothers iS teaching that this is a grave mis- 
take. Farming is an exact sciencé, of which the aver- 
age American farmer knows little, but of which he 
must be master if he is going to take and to hold any 
adequate place with the farmers of the world. An ar- 
ticle in the Wisconsin Journal of Education for the present 
month, from the pen of J. C. Monaghan presents the 
conditions very forcibly. 

The one thiag needed by this nation to help in carry- 
ing out its possibilities, in utilizing all its powers is, 
strange as it may seem, education, the kind usually 
called technical education. If we are to keep the pace, 
politically, commercially, agriculturally, and industrially, 
set for us in the century just closed, we will have to 
work with the best tools. Our resources are the rich- 
est of any nation. The success achieved because of 
these has blinded us to our great needs; these are edu- 
cational. What we work on now, as a rule, is of the 
crudest kind. When we want the fine, artistic products 
we have to go for them to other parts of the world. 

Much of our agriculture is crude compared with that 
of other countries. It is not as scientific as it should 
be. Only schools, like those of France, Germany, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, and Holland, can make it so. 
They can contribute marvelously to our powers to pro- 
duce both in quality and quantity. What they have 
done for the nations named they can surely do for us. 
The farms of the United States turn out only three 
billion of the eighteea or nineteen billion dollars worth 
of our annual industrial. production. Add a large 
knowledge of the natural sciences, the chemistry of 
soils and plants, a knowledge of animal physiology, 
horticulture and viticulture, and so forth, and the farm 
products will augment in value as rapidly as do those of 
our factories. 

The work done by France, Germany, and other coun- 
tries in Europe along lines of what is called intensive 
farming would lead one to believe that the same might 
be done here. Education has taught Europe to raise 
the yield of sugar-beet roots from 3, 5, and 7 per cent. 
to 13, 15, 17, and in some cases 23 per cent. 

For no man on earth is a technical, broadening, lib- 
eral education so necessary as for the farmer. Nor 
should his education end with the elements and essen- 
tials of agriculture alone. It should include a large and 
very liberal allowance of political economy; particularly 
along the lines that touch land production, transporta- 
tion, markets, and distribution of farm and plantation 
products. 

The farmer and his family and his hired hands, if he 
happened to have any, formerly lived on corn and pork. 
Cooking was as crude as it was in the earliest ages. 
Neither as an art nor as a science was it known. Even 
now the ignorance of the ordinary farm hands, in regard 
to cooking, is deplorable. Housekeeping schools would 
do away with this. There is a kind of cooking in keep- 
ing with industrial conditions. In European house- 
keeping schools girls are taught to prepare the tables of 
the industrial workers among whom their lives are to be 
cast or passed. There is cooking for the factory oper- 
ative, for the farmer, the mechanic, the man in the so- 
called middle class, and so forth. There is an art of 
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There is a hygiene of the home and of the farm both 
for man and beast. Horses, cows, cattle of all kinds, 
can be coaxed into excellent condition by care and kind- 
ness. The educated farmer will want only the very 
best tools and implements, the very best breeds of ani- 
mals. He will economize his forces and get a maximum 
of results out of a minimum of effort. He will see the 
benefit of and work for better roads. There is no good 
reason why life in the rural districts should not be as 
attractive socially and intellectually as it is in the city. 
Once the farmer wakes up to the possibilities in educa- 
tion, of the kinds indicated, he will not rest till they are 
made part of the public school system. 


Se 
What is Expected of the Teacher? 


In a paper on “Modern Education,” read by E. F. 
Adams before the California Schoolmasters’ Club and 
printed in the Western Journal of Education, the writer 
gives a description of what the modern teacher is ex- 
pected to know. The account is slightly exaggerated, 
but altho the picture is portrayed in rather too glaring 
colors, there is a large modicum of truth presented. In 
the first part of his discussion Mr. Adams shows the ef- 
fect of the heavy strain of present-day education upon 
pupils. He then turns to the side of the teachers by 
making the following statements : 

The worst thing of all, except that the number of 
victims is not so large, is the result of the strain upon 
teachers. They cannot shirk unless, happily, protected 
by a life tenure of office. Then they can, and some of 
them do. I know no strain so severe as the continuous 
effort to inspire other people to endeavor. Try it with 
your own children. See if you can make them think 
when they want to play. See if you are not tired when 
you have tried it for an hour. But the teacher who at- 
tempts what is demanded of her must do this all day. 
She must awaken interest by lucid or graphic oral 
presentations of her subject, which it has cost her hours 
to prepare. She must follow this up by every device 
known tothe psychological art for sustaining the interest 
thus aroused and inspiring to personal effort. She must 
expend this effort, not on mature and responsive minds, 
but on those of whom the majority are unresponsive, and 
in regard to subjects always a little beyond their years, 
but which she must so simplify as to bring them within 
their comprehension. If she does not succeed, they will 
not retain what she imparts even long enough to pass 
the examination—they will in nocase remember it much 
longer—and, if they do not pass the examination, the 
teacher is held responsible. 

The vitality of the teacher—that is of the conscien- 
tious and enthusiastic teacher—is sapped for the benefit 
of her pupils, and she crawls home exhausted, at night, 
to correct written papers in the evening. Eight hours 
is a day’s intellectual work, and if by reason of strength 
some fellow can work eighteen hours yet are his days 
labor and sorrow which he has no right to inflict upon 
other folks. Why there is not a trade union of teachers 
I cannot imagine, with a strike for reasonable working 
hours, the banishment of specialists, and the repression 
of task-masters. The teacher is as much entitled to an 
eight-hour law as a hod carrier. From the beginning to 
the end of the school course the main reliance for secur- 
ing the results now demanded must be on the oral work 
of the teacher, and the younger the pupils the better 
qualified must be the teacher. 

To meet the demands of the advanced education, the 
teacher must be acquainted with all literature, a born 
story-teller, so familiar with history as to be able to in- 
terest boys in the evolution of society, when their only 
normal interest in history is the fights which it describes, 
but which modern education rather carefully suppresses 
as incompetent, irrelevant, and immaterial. She must 
be informed as to the ebb and flow of the human tide 
thru the ages, and be ready to connect migration and 
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development with the physiographic phenomena which 
have 80 largely controlied them. She must be familiar 
with the physiology both of plants and animals, and an 
accomplished biologist—if she is not, heaven pity the 
unfortunates whom she instructs in “nature study.” 
She must know how mankind has been and is governed, 
and so interest those in her charge that they shall know 
better than their fathers which candidate would make 
the best governor. She must have an eye so well trained, 
and a hand so well skilled that she can draw on the 
blackboard, as she talks, illustrations suited to any grade 
of advancement. She must be a dressmaker and a cook, 
and the science of cookery, in the language of the San 
Francisco course of study, must be “‘supplemented by 
experiments :n physics and chemistry” and include the 
relative cost and the nutritive ratios of new food mate- 
rials; her trained mind must be competent to analyze 
the knottiest problems of arithmetic and the rost in- 
tricate expressions of thought, and her expositions of 
science and art must be as lucid as distilled water, while 
the English, as spoken by her, must be a marvel of grace 
and a comfort to the listener. She must be able to in- 
struct persuasively in hygiene and morals, and withal 
be a driving and moving intellectual pump to ram all 
this stuff into her pupils’ noddles. 

Of course, teachers do not possess such qualifications, 
and, of course, the work is not done as laid out. But 
it is tried and when the pupils get into the high schools 
the pressure is tremendous. There the work is done by 
specialists, each concentrating all thought on one class 
of subjects, each prodded by university specialists above 
him upon whose approval depends his own reputation, 
each fighting to control the student’s time and thought, 
and the unhappy pupils are in the focus of all these 
forces. 

The modern normal school is the place where girls are 
trained to the performance of this work. Raw gradu- 
ates from the high school are set to work on the theory 
and practice of education which involves problems taxing 
the most vigorous and mature intellects, and the basis 
of all their work is a study of the laws of the develop- 
ment of the human mind. As a rule they can do no- 
thing whatever with it. They are not old enough for 
one thing. Most of them shed their instruction .on 
this subject as a duck’s back sheds water. All good 
psychological instruction has a physical basis, and no 
one is. competent to deal with it who has not, in the 
language of Rabelais, “by frequent dissections acquired 
a knowledge of the other world, which is man.” The 
theory is, that having thus obtained knowledge of the 
development of the child’s mind, the teacher will become 
so skilled that in all periods of its growth she can so 
adapt her instructions to the child’s capacity for the 
time being as to get out of him the last possible ounce 
of effort. It is felt that this is necessary if the desired 
work is to be accomplished or any approach made to it, 
and my admiration is unbounded for the skill with which 
the theory is worked out. The trouble is that the Nor- 
mal girls are not prepared for it, nor have they the ana- 
lytical power or the judgment to apply such knowledge 
if they had it. To the mass of them itis very dreary 
work. 

Those who can do it make well-equipped teachers, and 
if they have it in them make good teachers; but what of 
the rest? I have known girls in normal schools to rise 
mornings at four or five, and work till they dropped 
from sheer weariness at night, and to keep it up day 
after day and week after week so far as their physical 
strength would possibly permit, and they did it because 
they could not otherwise do what was required of them. 

The educational system which we have developed will 
do its most perfect work if it comes to teach self- 
restraint, moderation, quiet. The world will go on well 
enough if we do not push it, and especially if we do not 
set our children at the wheel. The trade unions demand 
short hours in order that their members may have time 
and strength for social activities. Why is not that good 
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for the teacher and the tedcher’s environment? The 
average woman teacher who reaches her school-room at 
eight o’clock in the morning and leaves it at five in the 
afternoon has exhausted her strength. Forty hours of 
school work per week, with the usual vacations, is the 
limit beyond which she may not safely pass. The imma- 
ture girl student should attempt far less. From the 
close of our school day to the beginning of the next 
neither teacher nor pupil should give more thought to 
school affairs than the carpenter gives to the building 
upon which he works, and what cannot be well done in 
those hours should be left undone. It is the part of 
wisdom to conform our endeavor to our physical powers. 


ag 
On Not Being Millionaires. 


The average teacher is in no immediate danger of 
being a millionaire. The average teacher, however, has 
probably thought in his heart more than once, if he did 
not express the thought in words, that he would like to 
be a millionaire. That same average teacher, if we can 
trust the editor of Harper’s Magazine (February num- 
ber) would be much worse off if he were a millionaire 
than he is to-day. 

One cannot have followed the course of recent com- 
ment, says the editor frum his ‘‘ Easy Chair,” in the 
question of what shall be done with our muiti-million- 
aires, or what they shall do with themselves. A 
very large leisure class has arisen ; what, in a nation of 
hard workers, can it do? The most remarkable char- 
acteristic of our leisure class is its apparent dissatisfac- 
tion with itself. 

As we poor working-bees are given to understand, 
continues the writer, neither villas, nor yachts, nor 
horses, nor automobiles, nordining and being dined, nor 
going to Europe and coming back, quite fill up the gulf 
which the over-rich feel yawning in them. The old 
suggestion to sell all they have and give to the poor, 
and turn and follow its Author has always been felt to 
be impracticable. No rich man in our time has even 
tried to do that but Count Tolstoy, and the Countess 
Tolstoy has wisely seen to it that he did not do it. 

The editor discusses quite fully the impoverishment of 
the multi-millionaire. The first point in the condition 
of the idle rich which takes the eye of the student, he 
says, is that they are the victims of circumstances. 
Some philosophers have supposed that their leisure 
qualified them to take charge of the political and eco- 
nomical affairs of people who were at work, but their 
conduct of public systems has not convinced us. An- 
other notion has been that they could be used as leaders 
on such public occasions as have a society complexion, 
but they may actually head such a movement at the out- 
set—or seem to head it—like Mark Twain’s tourists 
who advanced to meet the Bedouins, they sooner or 
later turn up in the rear or drop out of sight altogether. 
It is imaginable that having enjoyed, or suffered, a 
liberal education, they would turn their minds to litera- 
ture. But as yet ourmulti-millionaires bave not written 
a single history, and what two or three have done in the 
realm of romance has not been the kind of thing to 
make us wish any of them would do more. ; 

There are probably few millionaires who have not 
their moments of misgiving for themselves, or are not 
troubled for those who are to inherit their wealth. 
The Easy Chair has known of some rich mothers who 
made their girls help with the house-work, and their 
boys shovel snow from the steps. They trusted, not 
ignobly, that if their children did the labors of the poor, 
they would have their virtues ; but they trusted vainly. 
What they could reasonably have expected to do was to 
give their children higher and purer ideals than those 
which had made them rich men’s sons and daughters. 
They could have taught them by the example of exalted 
lives that the things which money can buy are not the 
precious things, and that the riches which their fathers 
held so dear were not worth what they had cost. 
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After all, says the Easy Chair, the over-rich, tho 
they own so much more of the commonwealth than they 
ought, are very few beside the great numbers of the 
over-poor, or even the moderately moneyed. The chil- 
dren of the millions may hopefully be asked to consider 
whether there are not betterthings than the things that 
money can buy, and whether it is not wiser to spend 
one’s life for these than for the things within reach of 
the every-day dollar. 

The Easy Chair’s conclusions are worthy to be pon- 
dered well by every man who has devoted his lite to 
education. Ours is the life that can be richest and 
fullest, if we make it so. But, to quote again from the 
magazine, if you wish to do something with yourself, 
you must begin early and keep on late, and you must be 
very careful that anything done for yourself shall be 
the incident, not the aim of your endeavor. And again 
the writer says: There is no pleasure but in resting 
from work, except resting in work, which is rapture be- 
yond the dreams of sainthood. But this is what the 
millionaires complain is denied them, and it is to win this 
that we urge upon those that are yet young not to be- 
come millionaires if they can help it. 

After all, tho we are prone to forget, there are com- 
pensations in the life of the student, if he gets that he 
may give. 


aa 
Losing One’s Temper. 


Theoretically no teacher should ever loge control of 
his temper in the slightest degree. Practically most 
teachers not being angels but fallible human beings 
do sometimes forget themselves so far as to show impa- 
tience in the school-room. Mr. J. H. Hatton, publishes 
in the Missouri School Journal for February, a few 
thoughts on temper control that are certainly suggestive. 

By manifesting violent anger, Mr. Hatton says, a 
teacher may maintain a sort of disciplire of force, but 
such discipline is merely temporary, and after the re- 
straint due to fear is removed the disorder is renewed, 
and thus gradually control is lost. The more timid 
pupils may be controlled by being kept in constant fear 
of a fit of anger on the part of the teacher, but the 
more hardy and fearless only laugh secretly at his weak- 
ness. These pupils, knowing his irritability at every 
opportunity of doing so without detection, try to pro- 
voke his anger. Thus the great moral influence of good 
example is lost, and pupils become mean, disorderly, in- 
subordinate, cruel, dishonest, and vindictive, and these 
bad qualities go with them from the school-room intolife. 

In a state of anger a teacher generally puniskes un- 
justly or unduly, calls hard names or makes threats 
which he cannot carry out without injustice. 

Teachers often render themselves cross and irritable 
by dissipation and a disregard of the laws of health. 
In no business in the world perhaps is it more necessary 
to success to carefully preserve a healthy body and a 
healthy mind than in teaching. 

It is commendable for a teacher to analyze the dispo- 
sitions of his pupils, but in so doing too frequently he falls 
into the habit of continually holding up to view their 
faults and bad qualities rather than the commendable 
and good. This often leads to a wrong conception of 
his relation to them. He is very willing to consider 
himself in “loco parentis” when it comes to punishment, 
but when it comes to love, sympathy, forgiveness, help, 
and self-sacrifice for them, the relation is different. 

If when a teacher finds himself prevoked to anger, 
before giving expression to his feelings he will stop and 
do a little thinking as to its causes and results, he will 


‘avoid many troubles. 


He should observe that quietude of manner and 
command of himself so contagious in a school-room, re- 
membering that the sharpest eyes in the world are 
those of pupils to detect any weakness or lack of self- 


control. 
(Continued on page 220.) 
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Constant Preparation. 


The one thing that distinguishes the really excel- 
lent teacher from the mediocre one is unceasing pre- 
paration. It is related of Daniel Webster that some 
days preceding the delivery of the celebrated Bunker 
Hill oration he went away to fish ; some one in the vi- 
‘cinity heard him speaking as he drew in his line, using 
that memorable passage: “Venerable men, you have 
‘come down to us from a former generation!” Here, 
tho apparently fishing, his mind was upon what he 
would say before the vast audience soon to gather on 
the noted battlefield of the Revolution. 

‘It is commonly thought that men who distinguish 
themselves have no need of study or preparation beyond 
what they gave when in college or in the special school. 
The world is full of wrecks owing to this misconception. 
A case comes to mind of a man who had been a teacher 
in a normal, schoel but who had become unpopular be- 
cause he was so “everlastingly dry and pedantic”—a 
descriptive term used by one of the students. As the 
expression described his case exactly it became popular 
and eventually drove him out of the institution. He 
had studied medicine enough to get a license as a phy- 
sician, so he opened an office and endeavored to get 
practice, his equipment being the few text-books he had 
studied. Word soon went around that he was “behind 
the times,” and he sank into obscurity. 

The teacher is sorely beset to stop all preparation 
as soon as he secures a diploma. Once, in New York 
state, a teacher was permitted to hold a third grade 
license for twenty years, and she admitted that it had 
been granted in the first instance without an examina- 
tion. One of the best acts in Superintendent Draper’s 
administration was the termination of that practice. 

Professor Johonnot, at an institute in Chenango 
county, some years ago, asked those who held only the 
lowest license to stand up. He found that these comprised 
nearly all teachers in attendance. He inquired why 
they had not sought a higher grade, and the reply was, 
“Because we are lazy.” ‘You mean that as a joke,” 
the conductor replied, ‘‘ but it is probably the truth.” 

Teaching is too noble a work to allow any such plea. 
The question is not, “ With how little preparation can 
it be done?” but ‘‘ What preparation does it deserve?” 

Let the teacher, whatever her position, give time and 
thought to-day for to-morrow’s duties. “The blot in 
the ’scutcheon” is the attempt to do a great work with- 
out putting one’s heart, and mind, and soul into that 
work. 

SL 


The President for 1902-3. 


Who will be the president of the Department of 
Superintendence, N. E. A., 1902-3? If precedence 
will continue to govern the action of the committee on 
nomination the honor will go to an Eastern man. If 
New England had shown somewhat more interest in the 
Department there would be no question as to just where 
to look for a candidate. Stetson, of Maine, Hill and 
Balliet, of Massachusetts, Tarbell, of Rhode Island, and 
two or three others who might be named, are men worthy 
of the highest distinction that a national educational 
association can confer. Stetson and Tarbell have been 
particularly zealous members of the association, and the 
election of either of them would please every member 
of the Department. Outside of New England there is, 
in the East, no stronger man than Maxwell, of New York 
city. As to his eminent fitness there certainly can be 
no difference of opinion. But then there is no reason 
why the committee—especially if Chicago is not selected 
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for 1903—should not take a strong man from the Centra’ 
states, Bright, of Cook county, for instance. Besides 
county superintendents deserve some recognition, too. 


we 
The Chicago Situation. 


The €hieago board of education has made several 
radical changes in the course of study and has reduced 
the salaries of many teachers to tide the schools over 
the present financial embarrassment. The following is 
a summary of the principal actions decided upon : 

Manual training and instruction in the household arts 
will be limited to the 7th and 8th grades of the elemen- 
tary schools. After September 2 only fifteen special 
teachers will be employed for manual training in the 
grammar schools, and none for household arts. No ex- 
tension of the work is to be made in the year. 

Kindergartens will be discontinued in June. The 
board has been spending over $100,000 a year for this 
work. Only about 4,000 children have been enrolled. 
The board concluded that “considering the small propor- 
tion of the children of kindergarten age who could be 
provided for, it seems inadvisable to deprive the children 
in the elementary schools of any part of the instruction 
contemplated by the laws of the state in order to con- 
tinue this branch.” 

Evening schools are discontinued. 

Instead of fourteen district superintendents, as at 
present, there are to be only six after September 2. 
Those who lose their positions by this action will be 
given places as principals ‘‘as opportunity offers.” 

The supervisors of music and drawing, and all but 
four teachers in each of these departments will be dis- 
pensed with after September 2. 

With reference to the teaching of German in the ele- 
mentary schools the board ruled. 

1. That so far as possible, the departmental method be fol- 
lowed ; and that whenever in any of the grades in which Ger- 
man is taught the membership of any class shall fall below the 
minimum number of twenty pupils it shall be discontinued and 
its membership combined with any other available class,so that 
the minimum number of twenty pupils be preserved and pupils 
not deprived of their instruction. Where such combinations 
are inadvisable, and classes in German are discontinued, the 
pupils wishing to continue the,study shall be given permits 
to the nearest school having such instruction. 

2. That no class in German shall be organized in any el- 
ementary school where fewer than seventy-five pupils elect 
to pursue the study, and that no new class shall be organized 
with a membership of less than twenty-five pupils 

3. Teachers giving instruction in German shall hold the 
ordinary elementary teacher’s certificate, in addition to a 
certificate to teach German, and they shall be paid out of 
the general fund provided for the payment of teachers in 
elementary schools. 

Employes on the official salary list who receive less 
than $1,000 a year, are not affected by the cut in sala- 
ries. All others will lose temporarily and for the year 
1902 five per cent. of their pay. 

Cadets are to receive no remuneration for their ser- 
vices in schools excepting while serving as substitutes. 

No compensation is to be allowed to principals or 
teachers for absence “ for any cause whatsoever.” 

The following salary schedule has been adopted, which 
means a reduction for all teachers of more than seven 
years’ service: 

Principals who have not reached the maximum salary in 
their respective groups, shall not advance on the schedule paid 
in 1901, but shall be paid the same salary as at present ; prin- 
cipals who have reached the maximum in their respective 
greups shall, for the year 1902, receive the salary paid in 
1901, less five per cent. 

Head assistants and elementary teachers shal] be paid on 
the schedule of salaries in force prior to January 1, 1898, 
based upon years of service as follows: 

HEAD ASSISTANTS IN GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, 
First and second years of service 
Third, fourth, and fifth years of service 
Sixth to tenth years of service 
After tenth year of service 
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ELEMENTARY TEACHERS. 
Primary. Grammar. 


First year of ServiCe............ccccccccccdeevees $500.00 $500.00 
Second year Of Service...........scececccsceceees 550,00 550.00 
Third. yoari of SOTVIGCs s.i<5ci.cacseessncsiscesks 575.00 625.00 
Fourth year of service...........0000 Sdcowenesia 650.00 675.00 
PRCON POAT OL, ROLVICO acs « cncnsse axdans seasencth<s 700.00 725.00 
SEKGN FOOL OF BELVO cass cassis cnccorseoescoasaes 775.00 800.00 


Seventh and subsequent years of service.... 800.00 825.00 

Eighth grade teachers, $850.00 per annum. 

Teachers in charge of branches of four rooms and 
over, more than half a mile from main building, are to 
receive $75.00 per annum in addition to their regular 
salary. 

SE 
King Edward Speaks for Education. 


At two o’clock of an afternoon in January, the King 
and Queen of England, accompanied by the Prince and 
Priacess of Wales and many other notabilities, went 
down to Westminster to open parliament. The king’s 
speech to the House of Commons which was probably 
the shortest on record, began as follows: Propogals for 
the co-ordination and improvement of primary and sec- 
ondary education will be laid before you. This sen- 
tence covers about one-fourth of the entire speech. In 
commenting upon it the London Schoelmaster suggests 
that education once more has the place of honor, 
whether or not the record of the next six months in 
parliament will find that place unsullied remains to be 
seen. 

SF 
Students From Private Schools. 


Dean Briggs, of Harvard university, in his annual re- 
port on the college, gives some important information 
concerning secondary schools. Of last year’s freshmen 
class, the unusual number of sixty failed of promotion. 
The dean says: 

Inquiry into the origin and record of these men yields no 
clear explanation of their failure; it shows, however, that if 
public schvols contributed to the freshman class their usual 
proportion of between thirty and forty per cent. they suc- 
ceeded somewhat better than private schools in sending 
pupils who weathered the freshman year. Inquiry shows 
further that, tho what may be called “the greater Boston” 
contributed but 219 to a class of 587, the same region is re- 
sponsible for thirty-three dropped freshmen out of sixty. 

a 
The Possession of Books. 


The opportunity of owning the best books is indeed a 
precious thing. We could spare the steam engine, the 
telegraph, and even the sewing machine, but not the 
printing press, for that gives us all that the wisest and 
best have said and thought. For a few cents a youth 
can buy almost any one of the really great books; he 
should determine to own a library—not only own a 
hundred great books, but mark the passages that most 
impress him. He should live with his books and prize 
them and look at them lovingly and turn to them for 
counsel and happiness. 

Many years ago we published a book giving lists of 
the “‘ Best Hundred Books,” which is well worth owning. 
It gave the results of much inquiry among scholars as 
to what 100 books should be kept were it to be decreed 
that all others should be destroyed. The purchase of 
this book led many a reader to save his money and buy 
from this list. There are 100,000 books that could 
best be left alone. That 100 of A is bought and only 
ten of B does not prove that A is ten times better ; 
nor does it prove that either A or B should be read. 

The lists ef cheap books printed lately in these pages 
and for sale by the publishers should attract wide atten- 
tion for the master writers are there represented. Some 
great things can be had for even three cents. When it is 
noted that boys in our public schools buy millions of the 
“Nickel Library,” let no teacher excuse himself from 
not owning books of the immortal kind, if they can be 
bought for 5, 10, and 15 cents. 
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Teachers’ Salaries.* 
One Way of Stirring Up the Civic Conscience of a Community. 


The success of any school system depends upon the 
character of the teachers that it employs. That our 
schools are so successful is due to the proficiency, en- 
thusiasm, and high ideals of our corps of teachers; and 
we have been most fortunate in being able to secure 
and retain so many good teachers at the salaries we pay. 
This year we have had an unusual number of changes, 
nearly one-fifth of our teachers having resigned, many 
of them to accept better salaries elsewhere. 

People unacquainted with the work of the teacher, 
and the demands made upon her, are sometimes inclined 
to think our salaries are high ; and when they see the 
large total required to maintain the schools, they cry 
extravagance. 

The pay-roll of Plainfield for 1875 shows that the head 
of the Plainfield schools received $4,000, and had eight- 
een teachers under his supervision. Last year the head 
of our school system received $3,500, and had sixty- 
eight teachers under his supervision. The highest sal- 
ary paid a woman teacher in the high school twenty-five 
years ago was $850, which is exactly the same as the 
highest salary paid a woman teacher now. The maxi- 
mum salary for grade teachers in 1875 was $550; in 
1900 the maximum was still the same, except that a 
few of the teachers, for long service, or other special 
reasons, had been granted an increase of $25 or $50 
more than this. The only grade teacher now in service 
who was on the list in 1875, has received an increase of 
$50 in the twenty-five years. 

The average salaries of the women teachers in 1875 
was $527. The average salary in 1900, including both 
high school teachers and grade teachers (omitting prin- 
cipals), was $571, an increase of $44, or eight per cent. 
in twenty-five years. In view of the increased cost of 
living which is now demanded of the teacher, who will 
say that the present figures are extravagant as compared 
with those of twenty-five years ago? 

When compared with the salaries of other cities hav- 
ing schools of an excellence similar to ours, our sala- 
ries will be found low. . Some of our teachers with long 
experience are receiving $600. In East Orange, such 
teachers might receive $700 ; in Orange, $650 ; in Sum- 


mit, $700; in Rutherford, $700; in Montclair, $750; in 


Yonkers, $800 ; in Jersey City, $936. 

Nearly all of our women principals receive $800. In 

Newark they receive $1,200; in Orange, $1,200; in 

ersey City, $1,100 to $1,500; and in many other cities 
they put men in the position, paying two or three times 
the salary we pay the position. The highest salary paid 
a woman teacher in our high school is $850. In Orange, 
$900 is paid; in Bloomfield, $1,000; in Montclair, 
$1,100. 

The superintendent of schools in Plainfield is paid 
$3,500; in East Orange and Montclair, the two New 
Jersey towns of similar conditions, whose schools rival 
Plainfield’s, the salary of the superintendents for years 
has been $3,800 and $4,000. 


* From the latest report of Supt. H. M. Maxson, of Plainfield, 
Net. 


Sr 


Educational Meetings. 


May 7-9.—Western Drawing Teachers’ Asseciation, at Minnea- 

olis, Minn. Adelia E. Denton, secretary, St. Joseph, Mo. 

About July 1.—Kentucky Educational Association; at Lexing- 
ton. W. W. White, Alexandria, secretary. 

June 30-July 1.—University Convocation, at Albany, N, Y. 
James Russell Parsons, Jr., secretary, Albany, N. Y. 

July 1-3.—Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association, at Pitts- 
burg. Dr. J, P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa., secretary, 

July 2-3.—New York State Teachers’ Association, at Saratoga 
Springs. Supt. H. P. Emerson, Buffalo, president; R. A. Searing, 
Rochester, seeretary. ' 

July 2-3.—New York State Society for Child Study, at Albany. 
Dr. S. H. Albro, secretary, Fredonia, N. Y.  — f 

“an 7-11.—National Edu¢ational Association at Minneapolis, 
Minn. Wallace G. Nye, chairman-local executive committee. 
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Letters. 


Why is it Thus? 


Any one who reads a daily paper will find a good 
deal of space taken up by remarks, descriptions and 
criticisms of the stage. Oftentimes the plays are of 
the poorest and weakest materials and yet extensive 
comments are bestowed. If we reflect upon it we shall 
conclude that but a smail part of the community attend 
the theaters; it is estimated that never is it expected 
that one-tenth of the populativn wil be in the theater, 
and only about one-twentieth or one-thirtieth are what 
may be called regular theater-goers. In a highly moral 
community these figures are far too great. 

It is a question, then, of importance. How does the 
theater manage to get such a hold upon the attention of 
the public? Or, rather, why is it that the public press 
gives so much attention to the theater? Perhaps the 
first solution proposed will be the advertising profits 
coming from the theater; and undoubtedly this has its 
influence. But the papers reflect public feeling; the 
public like, or at any rate expect to see, the theater ex- 
ploited; they do not object to it even if they do not 
attend. 

Let us turn now to the educational interests of a city 
and see if they are the subject of discussion in the 
papers. The writer recalls tnat in a Western town 
there was little interest, the buildings poor and insuffi- 
cient, the appropriations too smal! and the office of 
teacher and school officer held in low esteem. A new 
superintendent induced all the clergy to preach on the 
importance of education, the editors of the papers to 
advertize and give notice of the opening of the schcols, 
the courses of study, to mention the teachers by name, 
and to refer to the matter editorially. This plan was 
followed during the entire school year; not a week pass- 








ing that some news or reference to the school did not 


Owing to this a new building was erected and 


appear. 
Later on a great interest 


more teachers employed. 
was evolved. 

It will be plain to those who put this and that to- 
gether that the lack of public interest in the schools re- 
sults from the neglect of the teachers to take the 
public into their confidence; in a rough way it may be 
stated to be their neglect “to blow their horn.” The 
teacher goes to the school, hears the lessons, goes back 
home again; the public knows nothing of his work ex- 
cept the “reports” the children bring home. In fully 
half the families there is an effort needed to get the 
children to go; they do not know the importance of an 
education; they would prefer to play. So that in spite 
of its usefulness there is a kind of prejudice against 
the school in the public mind. 

The. theater, which cannot be compared at all with 
the school for usefulness, becomes an object of much 
public attention; nay, while the character of the actors 
is far below that of the teacher and the public senti- 
ment of the community unfavorable to the theater, it 
will not only be tolerated but encouraged. It gets an 
advantage because “the children of light” are not as 
wise as those who appeal to the ephemeral. 

This is not an attempt to belittle the theater; it is 
simply an attempt to show why the teacher is an “un- 
derling” by contrasting his movements with the actor. 

Yonkers. E. A. RICKFORD. 

Sr 
A Better Class of Teachers. 


While in Des Moines lately I saw THE JOURNAL and a 
conversation began as to the greater diffusion of educa- 
tional ideas. I found it was conceded that a better 
class of persons was coming into the teacher’s place 
than formerly. One said he attended school where the 
teacher was a smal] farmer living a quarter of a mile 
away who took the school cheap because he had nothing 
to do in the winter; it was remarked bya trustee who 
stepped in at noon and was appalled by the noise: 
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“Chauncey’s gone to feed his hogs, meanwhile you will 
fight like dogs.” This was taken up, told, and laughed 
at aad yet he was hired for two or three winters after- 
ward. 

{t was thought that the expansion of the normal 
schools had something to do with this; but an agent of 
a large publishing house said that in his opinion it was 
due to a higher conception of the work of the teacher, 
and pointing to THE JOURNAL added, “ And that paper 
has had a great deal to do with it.” This I think is 
generally felt by those who remember the poor appreci- 
ation of teaching during the early part of the last 
quarter of a century. When I first began to move 
around among the schools I saw no educational books on 
a teacher’s desk; now it is a very unusual thing not to 
find them. The vigorous language the editor used 
seemed to rouse up the leading teachers to study educa- 
tion and their example has been followed by the rank 
and file. 

I am often surprised to find young women of so much 
evident culture in the country schools. There is an ap- 
pearance of conscience now I did not see formerly; I 
mean conscientious labor and effort to know what should 
be.done by them as teachers. Once if a person knew a 
certain amount of arithmetic, etc., he set himself up as 
a teacher without a thought of knowing anything of 
psychologic laws. I take pleasure in referrirg to this 
condition of things because THE JOURNAL has been such 
a factor in producing it. F. L. B. 

Davenport. 


SFP 
Your Book Store. 

Reading your invitation to visit the ‘‘ Teachers’ Book 
Store” I came into town Feb. 1 and made straight for 
No. 61 East Ninth street. I was very much surprised 
to find so large a collection of books relating to teaching. 
I own a few and deem the money well spent, and I laid 
in afew more. I found a large list of entertainment 
books, some of them exceedingly interesting; I shal) use 
the “Crowning of Flora” in April; that is worth a great 
deal. The “Plan Books” pleased me and I shall 
probably own all of them. I bought one of the “ How 
Series,” and think I shall own all of them too; this was on 
decorating a school-room. I have nota picture in mine, 
and feel I must have a few. The list I enclose contains 
eight, two for each of the four walls; I should be glad to 
know the price. R. M. G. 

a 
Death of Miss Benjamin. 

The following tribute to the late Miss Benjamin, who 
has been a contributor to THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, was 
written by a correspondent of the New York Tribune. 
It will doubtless be of interest to our readers : 

Anna Northend Benjamin, the news of whose un- 
timely death has so recently come, tho but twenty-seven 
years of age, is already known the world over asa brilliant 
writer, war correspondent, and lecturer. During the 
last few years she had visited Cuba, Manila, Japan, 
China, Siberia, and various parts of Europe. Combined 
with the wit and insight of a woman, she had a man’s 
broad view of passing events and of future possibilities. 
Some of her political articles, signed by her initials only, 
were thought to be the work of an experienced states- 
map, and have been widely quoted. Her illustrated 
articles on travel and her charming sketches and stories 
have appeared in many of the best magazines. At the 
time of her death she had already begun and made con- 
siderable progress upon a book on convent life in Man- 
ila. During the last summer she went into remote parts 
of Southern Russia for the purpose of studying, in their 
cruder phases, a people in whom she was beginning to 
be deeply interested. 

Few, if any, young women of her age have shown 
such character and determination in a choren profes- 
sion. Why such a woman as this should have been cut 
off at the very beginning of life is a question that finds 
no answer in our hearts. 
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The Busy orld, 


The Election of Senators. 


The house of representatives at Washington has 
adopted a resolution proposing an amendnent to the 
constitution providing for the election of senators by 
popular vote. 


Change of Inauguration Day. 


Senator Hoar, of the United States senate commit- 
tee on privileges and elections, has reported favorably 
the amendment to the constitution changing the day for 
the inaugaration of the president of the United States 
from March 4 to the last Thursday in April. The 
change is to take effect in 19C5. The terms of sena- 
tors and representatives will begin at the same date. 
The following amendment was added: 

If the house of representatives shall not choose a president 
whenever the right of choice shall devolve upon them before 
the last Thursday in April next following, then the vice-presi- 
dent shall act as president, as in the case of the death or other 
constitutional disability of the president. 


Betsy Ross House to be Preserved, 


The American Flag House and Betsy Ross Memorial 
Association has completed the purchase of the historic 
dwelling on Arch street, Philadelphia, in which the first 
American flag was made. The purchase price was $25,- 
150. A mortgage of $6,C00 still remains. The associ- 
ation was incorporated four years ago. The money to 
purchase the house was raised by individual subscrip- 
tions of ten cents each. School children all over the 
country contributed to the fund, and it is largely by 
their pennies that the purchase was finally cén- 
summated. 


Value of Danish West Indies. 


When Senator Cullon reported the Danish West 
Indies treaty for the senate to ratify, he said: “‘ These 
islands, together with Porto Rico, are of great import- 
ance ir. a strategic way, whether the strategy te com- 
mercial or military. St. Thomas is the natural point of 
call for all European trade bound to the West Indies, 
Central America, or northern South America. These 
islands, together with Porto Rico, form the northeastern 
corner of the Caribbean sea and are of great import- 
ance in connection with the American isthmus, when a 
canal will be constructed between the Atlantic and 
Pacific. They are of first importance in connection with 
our relations to the region of the Orinoco and the Ama- 
zon and with our control of the Windward Passage.” 


Dogs in Europe. 


The dog census has been taken in Europe. France 
has 2,864,000 ; Germany, 2,200,000 ; Russia 1,500,000 ; 
United States (estimated), 1,250,000. 

In France there is a dog tax, and every dog is regis- 
tered. France has 75 dogs to 1,000 people; Ireland 73; 
England 38; Germany 31; Sweden 11. 


Trained Nurses Meet. 


Graduate trained nurses met lately in New York and 
Miss S. V. Nye, of Buffalo, presided. They decided to 
ask the legislature to recognize their calling as_a pro- 
fession. 

Barium. 


A solution of barium chloride is treated by electricity,a 
mercury cathode being employed; the amalgam is heated 
and the mercury driven off; it boils at 115°; itisa metal 
about as soft as lead; it oxydizes rapidly in the air form- 
ing baryta, a very common substance. 


A National Flower. 


Two societies have been organized, the American 
Carnation Society and the Columbine Association, 
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the latter with members in every state in the Union. 
Each will urge its favorite flower as the national 
emblem. The president of the Columbine Association, 
Prof. F. LeRoy Sargent, formerly instructor 1n bot- 
any at Harvard, says that the columbine should be 
our national flower, as it is a native of every state. Its 
very name—from columba, a dove, suggests a mission of 
peace among nations. Its botanical name is aquilegia, 
from the Latin aquila, an eagle, the blossoms resembling 
the talons of an eagle. Looking down on the flower, 
you see a five-rayed star, like those on our flag, and 
red, white, and blue blossoms are found. 


A Coal Anniversary. 


A unique apniversary, the one hundredth, of the 
burning of coal in this country, was celebrated at 
Wilkesbarre, Penn., February 11. The experiment of 
burning coal in a grate in 1802 was witnessed by all the 
prominent men of the towr, word having been received 
from a nearby town that the “ black rock,” so plentiful 
in that region, would burn and give out heat. The grate 
is still in existence, altho is has been stolen twice. 


A Pueblo First Reader. 


A description of “A Pueblo First Reader,” which 
recently appeared in Popular Science News, is worth re- 
printing. It was written by County Supt. U. Francis 
Duff, who says : 

From a pedagogical standpoint it will be generally 
conceded as being improper for the Caucasian to go over 
to the Indian, to the extent of teaching him in his own 
language. It would seem better that the man of low 
culture status should conform to the standards of his 
instructor—and especially so in language, which is of 
itself a most potent civilizer, for nothing can be truer 
than our saying: “‘ We lack fit thoughts when we lack 
fit words.” 


However, all this has but little to do with the kook 
itself, which as a curiosity is unique, having been trans- 
lated, set up, and printed in very good form, all by Dr. 
Menaul himself. Okowanye, is the word for ax ; kara- 
wash, is the word forkid ; tyeianye, for nut ; tsekeiyow 
for vine; and ayowtyuisht, for yoke. The first t in 
the last-named word has in Laguna the sound of tdh in 
English. Manis hutstse; girl is makutsa, and sun 
is oshatcha. 

The translation of such expressions as ‘Do we go 
up?” “Dowe go?” “Isit an ax?” “It is my ax,” 
is very difficult, because the Laguna idiom will not 
admit of such forms. <A Laguna says I go north, south, 
east or west, and for some purpose. 


Many sentences are spoken by a single word. His- 


- home means you; choeach means you make; hakine is 


the word for fire. The sentence “ you make fire” is ex- 
pressed by the one word—chopeia. Shueshats means 
good-bye to one ; shuueshats, goodbye to two ; shuowe- 
shats, good-bye to three or many. 

There are no abstract words in the language, as vice, 
virtue, and such; neither ‘are there such words as 
house or field. Somebody is good or bad ; the field or 
house belongs to some person. 

Below are the old verses with which many of us were 
familiar in childhood s days, with Dr. Menaul’s transla- 
tion following : 

The lark is up to meet the sun, 
The bee is on the wing ; 
The ant its labor has begun, 
The woods with music ring. 
“Lark imme tinye sutchtya tseata kayawateie oshatcha, 
Stchomo imme howe tseata ; 
See katyashe kotanitch imme kaacheia, 
Eistchu sityepe kayasowetsta ekatsa.” 





Happiness is the proper goal of human effort, and health is in- 
dispensable to it—take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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Gducational Opinion. 


(Continued from page 215.) 











The Period of Usefulness. 


If there is one profession more than another that 
calls for whole-hearted effort it is teaching. Dreams 
of getting into some other occupation, large interest in 
social affairs or anything else that detracts from one- 
ness of purpose is detrimental to continuous success. 

In a paper read before the West Virginia Educational 
Association and published in the School Journal of 
that state, Prin. John C. Shaw shows some of the 
reasons why so many teachers after succeeding well 
for a time, lapse into inefficient work. 

Many teachers, according to Mr. Shaw, forsake the 
profession after a few terms and seek employment for 
life in a calling where their services will be in more 
constant demand. A large per cent. of teachers with 
such prospective plans devote but a portion of the time 
actually engaged in the profession with absolute fidelity. 
Successful teaching demands concentrated energy and 
effort. It is rarely found that one individual is suffi- 
ciently endowed to attain superiority in more than one 
direction, for there is a limitation to the endowment of 
vitality and energy of each individual beyond which he 
cannot go. Instructive and impressive teaching draws 
severely upon the vitality of the teacher, and where 
opportunity is not given for a renewal of such energy at 
appropriate intervals, the power is necessarily weak- 
ened. 

The enthusiastic young teacher who enjoys the ad- 
vantage of a creditable preparation, enters upon his 
duties as teacher in some district school with the zeal 
that means success. His term of school is followed by 
a vacation which exceeds his term as teacher and this 
time must be employed in some service which becomes 
his chief.center of thought. The fires kindled by his 
enthusiasm die, and, unless he possesses more than ordin- 

‘ary qualities, he becomes a poor teacher. His teaching 
is deficient in the marks that arouse attention or stimu- 
late scholarship. These are some of the causes of the 
early disqualification and retirement of teachers which 
seen practically unavoidable and inevitable. 

On the other hand many teachers easily outlive their 
usefulness in the profession thru neglect of self-culture 
and neglect of devotion to duty. The superintendent 
who declared that few teachers after ten years of ser- 
vice in the school-room were fit to teach lunger expressed 
a lamentable fact. Knowledge deficient in freshness 
and accuracy of important details lacks the elements 
which awaken interest, and leaves a feeble impression 
upon the mind. Many teachers devote much of their 
time to the performance of social functions and make 
this their chief center of interest. School work soon 
becomes a secondary matter attended to, only, for its 
remuneration, and it must necessarily follow that interest 
in the work is lost, and the teacher becomes retrogres- 
sive and unfit for school-room duties. Nor should the 
teacher take the opposite extreme and live the life of a 
recluse. He must keep in harmony with the life about 
him and have many points of contact with his environ- 
ment which must be seen in relation to his. work. 

SF 


How About Our Secondary Schools? 


The School Guardian (London) says that, as regards 
professional equipment, the secondary teachers of Eng- 
land are half a century behind the elementary teachers. 
It is still assumed by the majority of our countrymen, 
the periodical adds, that inasmuch as the teachers in 
our secondary schools, are as a rule, accomplished 
scholars, they must, therefore, be capable of teaching 
and training pupils, As a matter of fact their methods 
are as unscientific in principle as they ate unsatisfactory 
in results. Secondary teachers have studied many 
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things, but in too many cases they have not studied the 
boys whom they have to educate, or the practical ex- 
perience of generations of teachers at home and abroad. 

An instance of secondary methods of teaching will 
serve to illustrate: A class of boys of thirteen or four- 
teen years of age, in a highly expensive preparatory 
school, are reading the first chapter of Livy, Book XXL, 
for the first time. They come to the psrase “Fama 
est,” which, of course, they translate, after the straight- 
forward manner of school-boys. ‘‘ There is a fame.” ‘She 
master passes from boy to boy in the hope of obtaining 
a translation slightly more idiomatic, but in vain. They 
are of one mind that “‘ Fama est” must mean “ here is 
a fame,” and ought to be so translated. The English 
expression, doubtless, sounds odd, but what of that? 
Most of the Latin literature they have read sounds odd. 
The Romans lived a long time ago. Their manners and 
customs, their religion, their habits of thought were all 
different from ours. Why should they not say “There 
is afame” ? 

The teacher refuses to let the class proceed until a 
more idiomatic rendering has been hit upon. He waits, 
beating the floor impatiently with his foot in a way that 
still lingers on the ear of one who listened toit. In order 
to accelerate the slow movement of his pupils’ minds he 
goes round the class and asks each boy separately to 
translate “ Fama est.” He asks no questions that might 
put the pupils on the track of the right rendering. The 
class is dismissed after half-an-hour has been wasted, 
and the difficulty remains unsolved until a boy in an up- 
per form is consulted about the phrase, and the mystery 
at once vanishes. 

Such teaching, if teaching it can be called, is only 
too common in our secondary schools, adds The Guardian. 
The methods are irrational; the practice is, in some 
cases, absolutely brutal. The trained teachers in our 
elementary schools may err in making things too easy 
for their pupils, thereby robbing the knowledge im- 
parted of much of its value as knowledge and of still 
more of its value as training; but, at any rate, they do 
not lightly allow themselves to be vanquished by diffi- 
culties. They do not sit down in despair when they 
cannot get the answer they want, or leave their pupils 
to evolve what is not in them. 

An American lately visited the greatest of our public 
schools, and was shocked at a frank avowal of its head- 
master: “I know nothing about Pestalozzi, and do not 
see how I should be the better for knowing anything.” 
It is possible that there are painters who have never 
heard of. Raphael and Titian, but we never met one. 
Yet teaching is assumed by a great many people, and 
even by many head-masters, to be the one thing in the 
world in which there is nothing tolearn. Unfortunately 
for the country, the only inspectors of secondary schools 
are the pupils themselves, and they do not always per- 
ceive what is wrong. Like “Fama est,” the whole thing 
is very odd. 

ad 


A Lesson in Politics. 


The manner of conducting an election in the back- 
woods of northern Luzon, as portrayed by Robert B. 
Vaile in Intelligence for February 1, furnishes a lesson in 
politics worth taking to heart and reading or narrating 
to young folks. Mr. Vaile, who is a teacher among the 
Filipinos, describes the arrangements as follows: 

In Dolores, Abra Province, there are 3,762 inhabi- 
tants, of whom 864 are males between eighteen and fifty- 
five. The voters who are charged with the duty of 
electing municipal officers, number fifty.. The rules pre- 
scribe that they must be twenty-three years of age or 
over, must have lived in the town six months prior to 
the election, and must be comprised in one of the three 
following classes: (a) Those who held a municipal office 
under the Spanish rule; (b) those who own real property 
to the value of. $250; or who pay an annual tax of. $15; 
(c) those whospeak, read, and write English or Spanish. 
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The offices to be filled at this election were those of 
president, corresponding to our mayor, vice-president, 
and four councilors. The term of office is for two 
years. 

The voters began to assemble in the municipal build- 
ing about 8 o’clock, dressed in their Sunday best. As 
each one entered the room he would bow to those 
present and then hang up his hat and sit down and 
smoke. It was a very dignified and solemn occasion 
and there was almost absolute silence thruout the pro- 
ceedings. 

When practically the whole body was assembled the 
man who had been appointed judge of election by the 
retiring presidente announced something and then they 
all filed into another room. Here was the ballot box, 
made out of a box from the army commissary, evidently, 
since the brand of soap that it had contained was plainly 
visible on the lid. Screens of woven bamboo about four 
feet high and three feet wide had been placed at inter- 
vals around the room, making the booths according to 
specifications. All the tables had been placed facing the 
=" of the room so that everything was plainly vis- 
ible. 

The judge of election then explained, in the native 
dialect, the method of voting, and passed around the 
blank ballots furnished by the provincial government. 
The ballot box was shown to be empty and was then 
locked. As soon as the first voter had made out his 
ballot he stepped before the table, bowed, gave his 
name and the barrio in which he lived, and put his 
rolled ballot thru the inch hole in the top of the box. 
The others followed rapidly as their names were checked 
off, and as soon as the last ballot was deposited the box 
was opened. 

Within less than an hour the result was known, and 
curiously enough a man had been elected who was not 
an avowed candidate and did not wish the office. It 
seems that he had been presidente for five terms under 
the Spanish rule and also under Aguinaldo’s govern- 
ment. He seems by all odds to be the best man for the 
place. 

There isa clause in the municipal code which pro- 
vides for just such a contingency as this and which is 


new to our customs. It provides that a person elected: 


by the people to fill a municipal office shall not be per- 
mitted to decline the same unless he has discharged the 
duties of the same office for two previous terms, or is 
physically disabled, or is more than sixty-five years of 
age. The penalty of a violation of this section is im- 
prisonment for not more than six months. It seems 
that the electors were aware of this provision. 

The officers thus chosen, with the treasurer and sec- 
retary and other minor assistants, were to take up the 
duties of their offices on the first Monday in January. 
The councilors of all the towns in each of the provinces 
were to meet in their respective capitals on the first 
Monday in February to choose a provincial governor. 
The other provincial officers are still appointed by the 
commission. 

PR 


A Hint to Women Teachers. 


A number of women in Philadelphia have adopted the 
plan of co-operative housekeeping. Their methods, 
which are described in a recent number of the Philadel- 
phia North American, contain a suggestion which might 
be turned to account by women teachers tired of board- 
ing. 

This new system, the writer says, worked out by the 
girls themselves, is succeeding better than many of the 
plans which social reformers have dreamed of and tried 
to failure. The codperative club members are getting 
more for their money and paying out less money to get 
it than they ever did since they took on their young 
shoulders the burden of self-support. They areactually 
living with all of the comforts and many of the luxuries 
of life, all for the sum of $3 and $4 a week. This, too, 
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includes the cost of servants to do all of the housework. 

While all of the clubs are run on the same general 
plan, they are not exactly alike. The president of the T. & 
B. Club, Miss Viola Richmond, a public stenographer, 
is the girl who originated the idea. The girls began it 
with Miss Richmond as their leader. She has been the 
president ever since. She it is who does all of the buy- 
ing, and it is because she does it economically and wisely 
at the large markets that the club has always run so 
smoothly. It has never failed to pay expenses. Oncea 
month a business meeting is held, at which any sugges- 
tions from club members are received and acted upon. 
Whenever there is a vacancy an applicant for member- 
ship is taken in on one month’s probation. If at the end 
of that time everybody likes her she stays. The club 
membership numbers twenty-two girls. They include 
scenographers, dressmakers, hair-dressers, and clerks. 
Each in turn makes out the menus for one week at a 
time, so that everyone in this way gets a chance to 
have her favorite dishes. Last summer the club, in ad- 
dition to its permanent headquarters, operated a vaca- 
tion house. 

The Randolph club was started on a slightly different 
basis from the ‘I’. and B., for Miss Howell invested her 
own money to buy the furnishings and a percentage of 
the board money goes to her for the rent of these. The 
girls pay $3 and $4 a week, and here their Jaundry is in- 
cluded. Miss Howell herself acts as the housekeeper, 
and in compensation therefore her board is remitted. 

The Lunch club has ensconced itself in a stately 
old Philadelphia residence. It is really the outgrowth 
of a cooperative lunch room. The latter has been in 
operation for six years, but the house with living quar- 
ters was only opened about a yearand ahalfago. Fifteen 
girls occupy it and pay $3.50, $4, and $4.50 a week, 'accord- 
ing to the location of their rooms. Where aroomis oc- 
cupied by two girls, each has a single bed, separated 
from the other by a partition, and the space that is left 
is used for a common sitting-room. There is a prettily 
furnished general parlor, and, besides, a little “rest- 
room” done all in soft green. Comfort, cleanliness, 
and congenial comrades go far towards making the club 
a real home. 

Sr 


Canada Aggrieved Over Copyright. 


Canada is up in arms on the copyright question. The Do- 
minion statesmen take exception to the arrangement of the 
United States by which, when British authors get United 


States copyrights the books must be printed and published in - 


this country. Asa result, rather than set the type on both 
sides of the Atlantic it has been a common thing to have the 
type set in the United States and send stereotype plates to 
Great Britain for the British editions, no special provision 
being made for Canadian copyright. 

A conference on the copyright question was held in January 
at Toronto between David Mills, minister of justice, and Ca- 
nadian publishers. At that time a resolution was read advo- 
cating legislation by the Dominion government on the lines of 
the Hall Caine agreements. Minister Mills said that if the 
English authors refused licenses to publish in Canada and per- 
sisted in treating the Dominion as a part of the United States 
in copyright matters, he thought a remedy could be found in 
imposiog a high rate of duty upon such books coming in, as an 
intimation that Canada felt herself unfairly dealt with. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


The Teaching of English. 


Boston, Mass.—The thirty-sixth meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts Superintendents 
Association was held in Tremont Temple 
on February 14, Supt. Randal J. Congdon, 
of Everett, presiding. Mr. C. W. Bar- 
deen, of Syracuse, N. Y., spoke upon the 
‘** Characteristics of Good English,” hold- 
ing that “nothing is good English which 
produces upon the reader the impression 
that the writer is a cad, and to put emo- 
tions on parade is the acme of caddish- 
ness.” In his remarks he scored the plans 
of yellow journalism with its constant dis- 
play of big headlines. ' 

In the absence of Dr. A. E. Winship, of 
the Journal of Education, his paper upon 
“Prevailing Errors and Imperfections,” 
was read by Mr. J. H. Carfrey, of North- 
ampton. Dr. Winship held that the use 
of good English is rather a matter ot 
inheritance and family life than of train- 
ing. President Eliot and Mr. George H. 
Martin are said never to make a slip in 
their language, even in extemporaneous 
speaking, because of theirearly life. Ten 
thousand children are now learning correct 
English to one a half century ago. 

Hon. Frank A. Hill, secretary of the 
state board of education, opened the dis- 
cussion of the paper. He held that there 
is now an over-sensitiveness to a mispelled 
word, but in the early days there was a 
charming indifference to spelling. Then 
the authors of the masterpieces concen- 
trated their attention upon what they had 
to express and were not conscious of the 
mispelling of words. 

Supt. Charles H. Morss, of Medford, 
touched upon the foundation of the present 
difficulty by telling an anecdote of his own 
schools. He once asked a pupil the mean- 
ing of booty, to get the answer, “ Stuif 
robbers swipe.” Asked why he used such 
slang, the boy said that if he used good 
English the fellows would laugh at him. 
Good English can never be used until it 
becomes more popular among the boys 
than slang. 

The same line of study was followed in 
the afternoon session, Edward Everett 
Hale, Jr., of Union college, presenting a 
paperupon ‘“ Ways and Means of Reme- 
dying Errors or Imperfections in the Use 
of English which May or Must Operate 
Outside the School,” and Supt. T. M. Bal- 
liet, of Springfield, following with a dis- 
cussion. Then came a series of short pa 
pers upon the general topic, ‘‘ The Teach- 
ing and Training Most Effective to’Secure 
Satisfactory Results in the Use of Eng 
lish.” Miss Mary A. Jordan, of Smith 
college, discussed “ Means of Cultivating 
Freedom and Adequateness of Expres 
sion;” Supervisor Robert C. Metcalf, of 
Boston, “ Means of Inculcating Exact and 
Adequate Knowledge ot the Laws and 
Usages of Spokenand Written Language;” 
Prin. John G. Thompson, Fitchburg Nor- 
mal school, ‘“‘ Aid to be Derived from the 
Study of Words;” Miss Katherine L. 
Bates, of Wellesley, “ Aid from the Study 
of Literature;” and Prof. George B. 
Churchill, of Amherst, ‘‘ Ways and Means 
of Securing Correct Pronunciation, Enun- 
ciation, and Effectiveness of Utterance.” 


Free Swing for Clark University. 

Pres. G. Stanley Hail, of Clark univer- 
sity, has at last removed the difficultics 
which barred the way to a successful con- 
duct of that great institution thru the 
threatened legal action of the late million- 
aire, Jonas Clark. Dr. Hall has been 
aided by Senator Hoar. The liberal en- 
dowment, now free for use, will enable Dr. 
Hall to carry out his plans unhampered by 
any restrictions as to line of investigators 
or employment of instructors. Inthe past 
the university has lost many of its most 
capable instructors, who have left for 
Stanford, Chicago university and other 
institutions, owing to the better salary 


offered in these places. With its great 
resources and buildings covering many 
acres, the number of students at Clark is 
probably less than at any similar institu- 
tion in the world, the corps of teachers 
oiten exceeding the students in numbers. 
Last year Dr. Hall was complimented by 
leading savants of the Old World, who 
said that no university in Europe could 
surpass Clark university in pioneer investi- 
gation. 


Briefer New England Items. 


The new buildings of the Boston Con- 
servatory of Music are expected to be 
ready for use when the school year opens 
next September. One of the features of 
the institution specially worthy of com- 
mendation is the Beneficent Society, of 
which Mrs. Mary A. Livermore is presi- 
dent. This society aids worthy students 
who do not have the money to meet the 
necessary expenses of a musical education, 
by means of loans, to be repaid when the 
work of life renders the recipient able to 
repay theloan. Only those near the end 
of their course are now assisted in this 
way, as the funds at command do notallow 
more, but about $1,200 has been used this 
past year to great advantage. Already 
more than $800 have been returned by 
beneficiaries. : 


WELLESLEY, MAss.—Miss Susan M. 
Hallowell, professor of botany in Wellesley 
college for twenty-seven years, has re 
signed, to take effect at the close of the 
present year. Miss Hallowell was made 
professor of natural history when the 
college was opened, and the chair was soon 
after changed to botany. She has placed 
her department in the front rank among 
the colleges. She is the last of the original 
faculty to retire, and it is hoped that she 
will continue as professor emeritus. Miss 
Clara E. Cummings, associate professor 
of botany, has been given charge of the 
department. 


NORTHAMPTON, MAss.—Last year there 
were 154 pupils in the Clark school for 
the deaf, of whom 127 were supported by 
the state. Vermont also sent nine pupils, 
New Hampshire seven, and Connecticut 
two. The work of the school has been 
very successful but itis greatly overcrowd- 
ed and the principal makes a strong plea 
for enlargement. 


ANDOVER, MAss.—At a meeting of the 
board of trustees ot Phillips academy held 
on Februaryr4, Prof. James Hardy Ropes, 
of Harvard university, was elected prin- 
cipal, to succeed the late Dr. C. F. 
Bancroft. Prof. Ropes has not as yet an- 
nounced his decision, but it is expected 
that he will accept. He is a native of An- 
dover, the son of Rev. W. L. Ropes, libra- 
rian of the Theological seminary, and he 
was educated at Phillips academy and 
Harvard university, where he was gradu- 
ated in 1889. Dr. Bancroft said of him, 
about the time he entered college, that he 
was the best student the academy had 
ever graduated. After his course at Har- 
vard, Professor Ropes spent three years 
in the Andover theological seminary and 
three years in Europe, studying at Kiel, 
Marburg, Halle, and Berlin. He is asso- 
ciate professor in the Harvard Divinity 
school, and he must now choose between 
instruction in theology and the executive 
duties of the head of the first preparatory 
school in the country for a life work. 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MaAss.—A gift of 
$12,500 to Wiliiams college has been an- 
nounced. It will be paid me yentty instal 
ments $2,500.. The names of the donors 
has not been given out. 


New HAveEN, Conn.—William Henry 
Bishop has resigned his instructorship in 
Spanish in the Sheffield Scientific School 
of Yale university. He is noted as a 
novelist and traveler. 


The Highlands Council. 


MATTEAWAN, N. Y.—The Schoolmas- 
ters’ Council of the Highlands held its 
midwinter meeting at the Palatine hotel, 
Newburg, N. Y., february 7 and 8, 1902. 
Membership is limited to fifty men, about 
thirty-five of whom were present. Supt. 
J. F. Tuthill, of Middletown, acted as 
toastmaster at the Friday evening banquet. 
He urged the speakers to talk from per- 
sonal experience. Inresponding to “ Our 
Boys,” Prin. W. A. McConnell, of Kings- 
ton, said that in order to gain a strong 
hold upon boys the teacher must seek to 
understand them by interesting himself in 
their affairs, in and out of school. If he 
wishes to secure the respéct and confi- 
dence of the boy he must respect and trust 
the boy. 

The subject presented by Prin. Guy H. 
Baskerville, of Goshen, was “ Our Girls.” 
Prin. B. E. Whitaker, of Rhinebeck, told 
of some of his experiences with ‘“ The 
Parents,” outlining the various methods 
of dealing with them, and urging the prin- 
cipals to pay greater attention to securing 
their co operation. 

Mr. J. F. Meyer, a lawyer and member 
of Matteawan board of education, paid a 
warm tribute to the tact, energy, and devo- 
tion of teachers to their work. Pres. C. 
C. Gaines, of the Eastman business col- 
lege, of Poughkeepsie, speaking on 
“‘ Boards of Education,’”’ commended the 
movement for the centralization of power 
and responsibility in the hands*of super- 
intendent or principal, especially in the 
appointment of teachers. Mr. E. D. Lent, 
a lawyer of Highlands, spoke on “ Prin- 
cipals and the Rest,” and compared the 
conditions of some years ago, when the 
question was mooted as to whether teach- 
ing should be one of the learned profes- 
sions to those of the present when the 
demand is for college and university 
educated specialists. 

Dr. Melvil Dewey. director of the state 
library, spoke on “Twentieth Century 
Library and Home Education.” Dr. 
Dewey captivated his audience by wonder- 
fully comprehensive and detailed knowl- 
edge of his subject, and the enthusiasm he 
brought to it. After giving a history of 
the library movement he discussed the 
traveling libraries, branch libraries, and 
neighborhood libraries which have been 
organized in the state. He told of the 
formation of study clubs, to which the 
State Library loaned books and pictures 
covering a Study period of ten consecutive 
weeks, Some idea of the great expense 


P. of caring for books was given, and Dr. 


Dewey prophesied that this expense, to- 
gether with the enormous and increasing 
output of books, would soon swamp the 
small libraries, and that in consequence, 
great centralized libraries would be formed 
with experts in each department of knowl- 
edge, ready to do a man’s work for him at 
only a nominal expense. In outlining 
some of the improvements of the future, 
Dr. Dewey suggested that any man could 
be connected by telephone with the great 
central library from which he could get 
any books or information he needed. 
Library wagons, each carrying 1,000 books, 
would cover country districts, working 
around a central library, and reaching 
every village and hamlet once a month. 
Library cars, with a capacity of 20,000 
books, would travel by rail from town to 
town, offering the people anything they 
wanted in the line of reading. 

Prof. Warren W. Read, of the Mount 
Beacon military academy, Fishkill-on 
Hudson, read a paper on “The High 
School Students’ Reading,” urging a closer 
supervision by teachers of the reading of 
their pupils, both in and out of school. 
Personal direction of a student’s reading, 
he argued, is the surest means of estab- 
lishing a personal bond between teacher 
and pupil. 
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In and Around New York City. 


Borough President Cantor has appointed 
110 school inspectors. They will have 
general supervision of schools and teach- 
ers in their respective districts. From time 
to time they may examine pupils and 
teachers as to their efficiency, and may try 
teachers for cause, on charges. Inspec- 
tors cannot dismiss teachers, but may 
recommend their dismissal to the board. 


Are college courses too long? Is too 
much time spent by men in preparation 
for their business and professions? These 
questions were discussed at the dinner 
given by the City college recently. Mr. 
Edward M. Shepard thought college 
courses were too long and that men who 
spent five years in college and three years 
in professional schools found themselves 
nearly thirty years old before they could 
begin their life work. President Webb, 
ot the City college, said that proposals t 
shorten the collegiate courses should have 
careful consideration. President Butler, 
of Columbia, expressed the opinion that 
the average boy should be able to get his 
B, A. degree when he is twenty or twenty- 
one years old. Otherwise, Dr. Butler 
said, time had been lost somewhere. 


Supervising Prin. Albertus A. Yates, of 
Richmond borough, died February 13, of 
pneumonia He was born at Kingston, 
N. Y., and was forty-two years old. He re- 
rs at 56 Carey avenue, West Brighton, 
Sr. 


The new site for City college on 
Amsterdam avenue has been definitely se- 
cured. 


Earl hall, the new $100,000 club house 
for Columbia university students, is prac- 
tically finished and will be dedicated ina 
few weeks. On the ground floor are large 
and inviting rooms for women graduate 
students, a suite of rooms for the secre- 
tary of the hall, a room for Bible classes 
and similar organizations, and a committee 
room. 

The first floor, reached thru a heavily- 
columned portico, contains a general 
reception and social room, also auditorium 
and reading room. The use of the build- 
ing is not restricted to any creed. The 
hall is open, without expense, to all stu- 
dents of the university. 


Many travelers are in the habit of read- 
ing newspapers and other periodicals 
while on the train or the “L” road, and 
then throwing them away at the end of 
their journey. If instead of doing this, 
they would drop the reading matter into the 
boxes which the Hospital Book and News- 
paper society has located at various points 
thruout the city, they would be helping 
ina good work. The societyis a branch 
of the State Charities’ Aid Association. 
It coliects reading matter from the public 
and distributes it to the inmates of hospit- 
als, public institutions, and asylums. 


The proposed French School of Polit- 
ical Science will be located in New York 
city. This will be established by the 
French government, and will have the pa- 
tronage of Messrs. J. Pierpont Morgan and 
Charles M. Schwab. 


Prof. Earl Barnes, M.A., gave a lecture 
in the Art building of the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute oa “ The Training of the Moral Sense; 
Rewards vs. Punishments,” on Feb. 14. 


Adolph Lewisohn has given $75,000 to 
the Hebrew Technical school for girls, 
and President Myers, of the school, has 
added $5.000. This fund is for building a 
new building in the tenement district of 
the East side. 


Prof. Elmer E. Brown, of the University 
of California, will continue the lectures on 
“Secondary Education” which Dean 
Russell has been giving at Teachers col- 
lege. The latter covered the foreign 
school systems. Professor Brown will 
deal particularly with the United States, 
giving due attention to present-day prob- 





lems. This course will be of interest and 
value to many teachers in New York pub- 
lic schools. The lectures are open to city 
‘teachers, without charge, Tuesday after- 
noons at 4:30. 

The general catalog of New York uni- 
versity will he issued this month. The 
total number of students is given as 1,935. 
The law school has the largest class, show- 
ing an attendance of 602. 

Hugues Le Roux, noted French lecturer 
and writer, will remain in America three 
months, and will deliver ninty-three lec- 
tures. He will then go to Cuba and to 
Canada. He will lecture at Harvard, Bos- 
ton, Fail River, Yale, New York, Brown 


— 


university, Brooklyn, Cornell, Dartmouth, 

University of Michigan, University of 

Pennsylvania, Princeton, Smith, Vassar, 

Wellesley, West Point, and other places. 
The Teschers’ Club House. 

The preliminary operations for erecting 
a handsome and completely-equipped club- 
house for New York public school teach- 
ers have been agreed upon by the New 
York City Teachers’ Association. Presi. 
dent Gross will appoint a committee of 
one hundred school people. The club- 
house will contain a pedagogical and gen- 
er4] library, a book-room where principals 
and teachers could at their leisure examine 
and select text-books, and a large hall for 
lectures, meetings, entertainments, etc. 
Building and equipping the clubhouse will 
cost about $300.000. To maintain it will 
cost about $20,000 per annum. This will 
be obtained principally from rentals. It 
is proposed to raise the funds by subscrip- 
tions trom the 11,000 teachers of Greater 
New York, by means of a fair, or by do- 
nations from public-spirited men of the 
community. 

Cut ia Salaries Recommended. 

A $30,000 cut in salaries was recom- 
mended at a meeting of the board of edu- 
cation February Io. The report of the 
committee of seven, Henry A. Rogers 
chairman, recommended that clerks and 
secretaries whose salaries aggregate the 
above named sum, be suspended without 
pay until it is found whether they are 
needed, or else suffer a heavy reduction by 
transfer. No reflection is made on the 
ability or integrity of the clerks. The ac- 
tion is based simply on the desire for fur- 
thereconomy. Action was deferred until 
the meeting of February Ig. 
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The committees number 5;000 members. 
Itis expected that each committee will se- 
cure at least $1,500 by subscription. A 
big beaefit entertainment 1s contemplated. 


The total number of boys at the parental 
school is now thirty-five; there are accom- 
modations for sixty. A cottage is being 
erected oa the grounds which wili house 
sixty mors. 


The refusal of the school management 
committee to recommend the passage of 
Miss Margaret Haley's application for 
leave of absence is taken by the teachers 
to be an effort to suppress tax agitation. 
Members of the Chicago board who op- 
posed,the recommendation, say, however, 
that their only object is to have the board 
take an attitude on the tax question. 


Here and There. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Senator McEwen has 
intzoduced a bill into the legislature con- 
veying property to Union university for 
erecting a building for the advancement 
of science. 


DupLeEy, Mass.—Nichols academy, in 
this town, is a beneficiary under the will 
of the late Hezekiah Conant, of Paw- 
tucket, R. I , the founder of the American 
branch of the J. & P. Coates Thread com- 
pany. The will provides that the academ 
shall receive from the estate a sum suff- 
cient with any contributions made during 
his lite time, to carry his gift up to $50,000. 
Mr. Conant received his elementary edu- 
cation at the academy. 


The Philadelphia Industrial college, 
established by colored people for training 
negro boys and girls along lines similar to 
the Hampton and Tuskegee institutes, has 
been opened in Booker T. Washington 
hall. The courses of study include five 
mechanical trades and a class in cookery 
and domestic science. 


PiTTsBuRG, Pa.—This city has) finally 
been decided upon as the location for the 
new school for the education of engineers 
to be established in the United States by 
the French government. Messrs. H. C. 
Frick and George Westinghouse have 
promised the school cordial support and 
patronage. 

BONHAM, TEX.—Rev. Charles C, Carl- 
ton, president of Carlton college and one 
ot the most prominent educators in Texas, 
died here recently. He established the 





At the same meeting district boundaries college, which bore-his name, in 1867. . 


were adopted and legislative measures re- 
viewed. The bills regulating janitors’ sal- 
aries and making them uniform thruout the 
city, which are now before the assembly, 
were opposed, as it was thought this was a 
matter the board should regulate. A com- 
mittee was appointed on new school build- 
ings and sites consisting of Messrs. Fris- 
sell, Adams, Harkness, Rogers, and Lum 

mis. 

The list of standing committees of the 
School Board and assignment of Super- 
intendent Maxwell’s associates, ard of 
the District Superintendents, will be 
published in the monthly School Board 
number, next week. 


Chicago Items. 


Requests for revision of the rules regu- 
lating opening of school buildings for 
public gatherings have been made to the 
building and loan committees. President 
White, of the South Side League of 
Parents’ Clubs, has asked for the use of 
the school assembly halls by parents’ clubs 
one afternoon a month, and the use of a 
class-room each Friday afternoon for 
children’s clubs in charge of some compe- 
tent leader. 


Plans for raising the $500,000 needed 
for establishing a Rural Home and School 
for Boys, are well under way. Chairmen 
for 350 committees have been selected. 


TRENTON, N.J.—Fourhundred children 
will have an enforced holiday owing to the 
destruction of the Roebling public school 
by fire. Water in the fire plugs was frozen 
and the firemen had to thaw out the plugs 
belore they could get to work at the flames. 
They eventually succeeded in confining 
the flames to the school-house, which was 
valued at $17,000, and was insured for 
$9,000. 


Forty-Nine Years Superintendent. 

Easton, Pa.—This city claims the dis- 
tinction of having for superintendent of 
schools the man longest in service as 
superintendent in the United States. He 
is William White Cottingham, aged seven- 
ty eight years. He has been superinten- 
dent in Easton for forty-nine years. 

Mr. Cottingham was born in 1824 and 
was one of the first pupils in the Easton 
public schools. He was graduated from 
Lafayette colleye in 1848. After serving 
as a tutor he entered Princeton seminary. 
After his course there he took charge of 
an academy at Haddonfield, and afterwaid 
again became a tutor in Lafayette. When 
he became superintendent here, Easton 
had the only independent school district 
in Pennsylvania. A public demonstration 
in honor of Superintendent Cottingham’s 
third of a century at the head of the 
schools was beld in 1887. One feature 
was a parade in which 2,200 pupils par- 
ticipated. 
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The desirability of teaching good manners in the school is 
pretoy generally recognized. We ali know that the pupil who 
goes out from our classes boorish in vondact and wanton in speech 
is heavily handicapped for life, no matter what mental agility 
he may have acquired from intellectual pursuits. Most people 
will readily admit that some of the elementary principles of 
courtesy and good form should be consciously presented by the 
teacher ; and the only question is one of How. We may say 
safely that, whatever the methods adopted for imparting such 
instruction, whether thru regular lessons or thru occasional 
talks as need arises, the prime requisite is that the teacher 
herself should know what constitutes good manners, being 
familiar not only with the broad principles of polite conduct, 
but also cognizant of the reasons, based upon kindliness or 
convenience, which underlie them. It would seem also an 
added advantage if the teacher is aware of some of the many 
little points of good form which distinguish good society at 
the present time. This knowledge is especially desirable since 
there exists to-day in the best circles—not necessarily the 
smartest—an undoubted predilection for quietness and simpli- 
city, and away from vulgar ostentation. 

For people who feel the need of a mentor in social usages-- 
and who of us does not?—Mrs. Burton Kingsland’s Etiquette for 
all Occasions is replete with useful information. It avoids the 
silly, snobbish, patronizing attitude that is characteristic of 
most treatises on good manners and tells frankly, sincerely, 
what the author knows abont present usages and the reasons 
for them. 

Enlivening anecdotes and quotations add zest to the narra- 
tive. Mrs. Kingsland is fond of good sayings, such as “A bore 
is a man who talks about himself when you want to talk about 
yourself,” or the telegraphed message, “ Very sorry. Cannot 
come. See by next mail.’ Some of the chapters, as the one 
on foreign etiquette, do not very directly concern plain Ameri- 
caps, but most of the discussion is pertinent to affairs of 
every-day life. 

The writer, like many society people of to-day, believes in 
simplicity without crudeness ; in gentlehood without exclusive- 
ness. Her book is one by a gentlewoman for gentle people. 
(Doubleday, Page & Company, New York.) 


Of all English philosophers Ruskin seems most to need ex- 
planation and appreciation, for he wrote always as he hap- 
pened to feel and his feelings at different times were various. 
Writing and talking constantly for a great many years he 
mentally contradicted himself, said foolish as well as wise 
things, and showed deep-rooted prejudices and antipathies which 
vitiate the value of his critical expression. Yet it remains 
true that in nearly every one of his main contentions, whether 
in the realm of art or of sociology, he anticipated the present 
trend of progressive thought, and eloquently set forth doctrines 
to which even those have to subscribe who are readiest to con- 
demn him as fantastic. The essential consistency of Ruskin’s 
philosophy of art has already been set forth in Mr. Colling- 
wood’s Art Teaching of Ruskin ; of his sociology in Mr. J. A. 
Hobson’s John Ruskin as Social Reformer. Another important 
addition to the list of Ruskiniana is now present in Ida M. 
Street’s Ruskin’s Principles of Art Criticism,a work begun long 
before Mr. Collingwood’s book had appeared, and treating its 
subject matter from a radically different point of view. The 
author has everywhere followed a deductive method, explaining 
in a carefully worded chapter Ruskin’s standpoint in regard to 
certain points and appending selections that establish her con- 
tention. The excerpts are very skilfully arranged, so that in 
most instances they readlikea continuous discussion. In fact 
the whole book is a rare tribute to the author’s scholarship and 
insight. For most persons such a book as hers, which contains 
the essential features of Ruskin’s teachings, with elimination 
of the unessential, is of more value than the ¢omplete works. 

The average busy man or woman, unless a special student of 
art or economics, cannot afford to give to Ruskin the time and 
attention that are necessary for discovering the utterances 
really of most worth. 

That Ruskin is an author with whom educators should be 
at least fairly familiar would seem to go without saying ; 
yet as a matter of fact we seldom enough hear him quoted or 
referred to at educational gatherings. Very much of his 
thought is full of pedagogical suggestiveness. Those teachers 
especially who have to present picture-study to their classes 
need to follow some safe guide thru Ruskin’s philosophy of art. 
(Herbert 8. Stone Company, Chicago.) 


When Angelina W. Wray wrote Jean Mitchell’s School her 
words came from her heart. 


The profession of an authcr is 
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seldom shown by his works, but no one except a school teacher 
could have written the story of Jean Mitchell’s struggles and 
successes. The little teacner of Morrisville school starts upon 
her work under conditions that are duplicated over and over 
in many rural districts. Jean is a teacher who knows how to 
make loyal friends out of disloyal, subdue insubordination by 
love and justice, and infuse into her band of girls and boys 
courage and ambition. Jean is not a wonder herself, by any 
means, but she accomplishes wonderful things simply thru her 
love for her work and her tact in dealing with children. The 
good people of Morrisville, who look askance at such a small 
lady when she arrives in the fall, grow to marvel at the ways 
in which she leads their children. Jean justifies the wisdom 
of her committeeman’s choice by her extraordinary success. 
As a story this book must attract the attention of educators, 
and as a concrete illustration of pedagogical truths it may be 
read with profit by every student in normal schools. Jean’s 
methods of disciplining are founded on sound common sense 
and they are commended as special studies to young teachers. 
(Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, 111.) 


No autobiography published in recent years has excited 
more interest among all classes than that of the famous col- 
ored educator, Booker T. Washington, entitled The Story of My 
Life and Work. lt was written at the request of many friends, 
and it was a story abundantly worth the telling, for the work 
of this man who arose from the iow.iest condition in life will 
have far-reaching influence on the destinies of both the white 
and the black people of the United States, especially in the 
South. It shows what pluck and perseverance can do some- 
times under the most discouraging conditions. 

There is a lesson for ambitious boys of all kinds in Booker 
T. Washington’s early experience. His burning desire for an 
education impelled him to set out on foot for Hampton insti- 
tute. He arrived in Richmond, Va., without a cent in his 
pocket, and very hungry besides, Crawling under a sidewalk 
he went to sleep, and got up the next morning still hungry 
and he had to find some way to earn a breakfast. He did this 
by working for a ship captain. He worked for this man sev- 
eral days to get money to pay his passage to Hampton and 
finally arrived at that institution with only fifty cents in his 
pocket. Then came another test. Miss Mackie set him to 
sweeping a room. He felt las tho his future depended on the 
way in which he did that work. He swept and dusted the 
room three times, and when Miss Mackie came in and tested it, 
she said with a smile, “I guess we will try you as a student.” 

Such a youth as that deserved to succeed ; nay was bound 
to succeed. Without that dogged perseverance he never 
would have been able to make Tuskegee what it is, for in the 
early days of the institution there were many discourage- 
ments. Now it has plain sailing, is famed the world over, and 
serves as a model for institutions for the training of the col- 
ored people, both mentally and in useful handicraft. 

Booker T. Washington has been honored as few of his race 
have ever been. President McKinley and other governmental 
officials visited Tuskegee, and all expressed themselves as 
highly pleased with the work. In England a reception was 
given him and his wife. On that occasion Mr. Choate, the 
American ambassador, delivered an address. He is eagerly 
sought for to speak at meetings of various kinds. 

The book has an introduction by Dr. J. L. M. Curry. The 
frontispiece is a portrait of Booker T. Washington and his 
family, and there are many other illustrations— portraits and 
views of interior and exterior of buildings, etc., besides a gen- 
eral view of the buildings and grounds. It is substantially 
bound in cloth. (J. L. Nichols & Company, Naperville, Ill. 
Price, $1.50.) 


Miss Adele Millicent Smith has carefully collected in her 
Printing and Writing Materials, all the leading facts relat- 
ing to the history of printing, writing materials, and book 
binding, and the different processes which they undergo be- 
fore they are ready for general use. The need of such a book 
has long been felt by educators who have been obliged to 
search thru many pages of encyclopedias in order to find ma- 
terial on any of these subjects. A book of this nature must 
be, therefore, of great assistance and it should be in every 
school and public library. The author has been toa great 
deal of labor in compiling her work and she has consulted a 
large number of authorities. Miss Smith’s style is not cum- 
bersome so that young people will easily understand the differ- 
ent processes which she has described, and will be interested 
in following her thought. There are chapters on every sub- 
ject which could possibly be thought of in printing, writing 
materials, and bookbinding, and a large number of clear illus- 
trations are met with thruout the book. (Published by Adele 
Millicent Smith, Philadelphia.) 
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One of a series of “Tales from Foreign Lands” is Nanna. 
It is a little love story from the Danish of Holger Drachmann, 
dealing with the fisher and sailor folk of the North country. 
Under the English title are the words— which convey an idea 
of the contents of the story even to those who are unfamiliar 
with the Danish language—Pouwl og Virginie under nordlig 
Bredde. The little story is done into charming English by 
Francis F. Browne, and the impression left on the reader, as he 
closes the sea-moss colored ‘book with a lump in his throat, is 
that he has etijoyed what must surely be, in the original at 
least, a beautiful, genuine, prose poem. (A.C. McClurg & 
Company, Chicago.) 

The truth of that old aphorism, “ Every dog has his day,” 
has been demonstrated in a bibliographical sense by Mrs. Sarah 
K. Bolton, who has written a book which deals exclusively 
with the dog. In Our Devoted Friend, the Dog, we meet elery 
phase of his life. His vicariousness, his intelligence, hig de- 
votion, all are illustrated by stories which the author has col- 
lected from various sources. The opening chapter treats of 
the dog’s devotion to human beings, and the last plainly sets 
forth our duty to them. To the lover of dogs this book will 
be of interest and it will enlarge the sympathy one already 
has for dumb animals. It is recommended as an excellent 
book for the juvenile library. Mrs. Bolton is a pleasant writ- 
er, who seems never to exhaust her subject. The reader al- 
ways feels that there is ‘‘ plenty more where this came from.” 
(L. C. Page & Company, Boston.) 

In his Apology and Dedication of Mr. Munchausen, the author, 
John Kendrick Bangs, explains his purpose in publishing his 
interviews with the late Baron to be to correct the public mis- 
conception of Munchausen’s writings. Munchausen is now to 
be known as a man of trath, a stater of fact, and a realist. 
In spite of the reader's best intentions, as he closes the book 
he cannot help a feeling of satisfaction that after all some one 
did ‘‘ get the best” of Mr. Munchausen. The Baron’s wonder- 
ful experiences and narrow escapes hold the attention by their 
very absurdity, and the author’s little flings at modern weak- 
nesses are delicious. These certainly are some of them “The 
funniest fancies Mr. Bangs ever wrote.” Mr. Munchausen’s 
method of catching the whale was hardly less astonishing than 
other fish stories with which we are all familiar, while his ex- 
perience in the railread accident is quite to be expected. None 
of our pet hobbies are left untested by Mr. Munchausen, and 
his success in them allis astounding, as he admits himself. 
His methods in golf will be something of a revelation to play- 
ers of that game. 

The colored illustrations by Mr. Newell add immeasurably 
to the interest and fun of the book. (Noyes, Platt & Com- 
pany, Boston. Price, $1.50.) 

Miss Frances S. Brewster has given to other little folks the 
opportunity to hear the stories that were her childhood’s de- 
light. When Mother was a Little Girl, the title she has chosen for 
her story collection, will send a thrill thru every childish heart, 
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and the stories are just those simple ones that children so love 
to hear. This little maid lived on a dairy farm, and with her 
brother she enjoyed al) the delights to be found there. The 
boys and girls who read and hear what the two children did 
will.find that tho they wore queer, old-fashioned clothes and 
lived before the war, their play and work were much the same 
as thuse of children now. 

The second part of the book contains the stories that 
“Cousin Lucy told to Mother when she was a little girl,” and 
these, too, have a peculiar interest. (George W. Jacobs & 
Company, Philadelphia. Price, 80 cents.) 

John Forsyth’s Aunts, by Eliza Urme White, is just the kind 
of book to read aloud. John Forsyth is a widower with two 
children, seven-year-old twins. John’s three maiden aunts are 
anxious to have their nephew marry again, and each selects a 
different girl for him. He marries, but the aunts have very 
little to do with the matter. The three ladies—whose pecu- 
liarities are most entertainingly described— are presented, to 
their great horror, with a gray kitten. How Mr. Gray be- 
comes an important part of the household forms one chapter 
of what is really a series of short stories. 

Deborah was the tender-hearted aunt. After purchasing 
Cowslip, an alderney cow, she takes such care of the new pos- 
session that she makes herself the laughing stock of the fam- 
ily. When she advertises for toads to rid her garden of in- 
cone she becomes the laughing-stock of the entire neighbor- 

ood. 

John Forsyth’s Aunts is not historical, nor philosophical, nor 
psychological, but is decidedly readable. (McClure, Phillips 
& Company, New York.) 

The Fairy Dream, by Katharine D. Lawrence, is a whole- 
some story for any young person to read, and it is so beauti- 
fully told that it would be enjoyed by any one of literary 
taste in any period of life. The chief personage of the story 
is a generous-hearted little girl, who, tho the spoilt and only 
child of a wealthy widower, has the nobility of her nature so 
aroused by “The Fairy Dream,” as to influence her whole life. 
The outcome is that she makes beautiful the life of another 
child less fortunate than herself in birth and circumstances. 
The story holds up before the young a beautiful ambition. The 
illustrations are by Charles W. Pancoast. (Bonnell, Silver & 
Company, New York. Price, 60 cents,) 

‘The Wooing of Sheila, by Grace Rhys, is a story somewhat 
different from the ordinary romance at the present time. 
Sheila was a pretty, merry young Irish girl, who was left an 
orphan and attempted to keep up her home alone. The tiny 
hut in which she lived was far up on the side of a mountain, 
at a distance from any neighbor, and so she kept her little 
dog Magra always with her, for protection. Yet in spite of his 
company she was lonely and afraid, and finally agreed to 
marry her lover, Michael Power, tho she cared nothing for 
him and would have preferred her liberty. On her wedding 
day she learned thru Mick-a-Dandy, a poor, half-witted man 
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By WEBSTER WELLS 


Professor of Mathematics in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 





3 ESSENTIALS OF ALGEBRA 

The simplest, clearest, best graded, and most logical Algebra 
for:secondary schools yet published. Its complete and well 
graded development of factoring, its large amount of practice 
work, and the presenting of advaneed processes only when 
the student is prepared for them are notable features. Half 
leather. 3%8 pages. Price, $1.10. 


win Ranb, Prin., Untversity Academy. Princeton :— 
‘The best algebra that can be placed in the hands of a prepara- 
tery student. The book is simple, yet contains all that is essential 


to enter any of our great Universities.” 


' ACADEMIC ARITHMETIC 

Furnishes enough work to provide an admirable review for 
advanced classes. Great care has been used in the choice of 
examples to illustrate every Arithmetical process required 
for admission to colleges and technical :schools, and to give 
drill in all principles connected with mercantile work. Half 
leather. 350 pages. Price, $1.00, ; 


W. K. Norton. Master in Boston Latin Schoo! :— } 
“In content, arrangement, and adaptability, Wells’s Academic 
Arithmetic is not excelled by any text that I know.” 





ESSENTIALS OF GEOMETRY 
Excels in exact and concise definitions ; in arrangement and 
grading; in brevity and uniformity in the statement oi theorems; 
in variety and abundance of exercises, with figures and hints 
wherever needed ; in method of proof characterized by simplic- 
ity, brevity, and originality. Half leather. 399 pages. Price, 
1.25. 

GeorGE D. Oxps, Prof. of Mathematics, Amherst College :— 

**The latest edition of Wells’s Geometry I consider as decidedly 


the most useful text book on the subject that has yet come from 
the American press. . 


COMPLETE TRIGONOMETRY 

Contains many improvements, notably in the proofs of the 
functions, in the general demonstrations of formule. in the 
solution of right triangles, etc. An unusually large number of 
examples have been selected with great care, and most of them 
are new. The results are worked out by Four-Place Table. 
Half leather. 148 pages. - Price, 90 cents. 

NEw Four-PLACE LOGARITHMIC TABLES, with Tables of 
Nattral Function. Cloth. 26 pages. Price, 25 cents. 
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who lived a wandering life in the woods, 
that her husband had killed a man in 
self-defence. The circumstances could not 
condone the sin to her, and in sorrow and 
horror she left the Power home, ‘‘Tallat,” 
and rushed thru the darkness of evening to 
her little cottage up the mountain. After 
long weeks of grief and repentance over 
the crime he never intended to cemmit, 
Michael felt his sin forgiven and set him- 
self to woo and win Sheila over again. 
Gradually he succeeded in soothing and 
allaying her scruples, and in convincing 
her that every sin can be forgiven, and 
thus he saw once more a possibility of 
peace and happiness fer himself. Touched 
by Michael’s devotion and patience, and 
having learned to appreciate his splendid 
qualities, Sheila at last realized her duty 
and returned to her rightful home, Tallat. 
The book is strong, interesting, and yet 
pathetic. It shows how passion untrained 
and unrestrained may mar an otherwise 
noble character, and cause a lifetime of 
sorrow and regret. At the same time the 
lesson of forgiveness is strongly drawn. 
(Henry Holt & Company, New York.) 


Miscellaneous. 


The centenary of Victor Huge’s birth 
will be celebrated by Colwmbia university 
on February 26. Mr. Edmund Clarence 
Stedman will preside. Addresses will be 
made by Mr. Hamilton Wright Mabie and 
Prof. Leopold Mabilleau, of the College 
of France. Professor Cohn will read se- 
lections from Hugo’s works. An invita- 
tien has been sent to the Freneh ambassa 
dor, M. Cambon, to attend the exercises. 


Dr. H. G. Remsnyder says: A lady was 
suffering with headache and vomiting. I 
prescribed antikamnia tablets, and when 
next I saw her, she informed me, that the 
medicine I gave her, not only relieved the 
headache, but also the vomiting. Having 
other cases on hand,I gave each of them 
antikamnia in five-grain tablets and was 
delighted te find that every case was de- 
= benefited thereby.—Hospital Bul- 

etin. 


The Chautauqua home reading courses 
have proven popular. Chautauqua has a 
mission, broad and important, in these 








Oured ef Piles 
After Many Years. 


Mrs. D. E. Reed, of Albany, says: “I 
would not take $500 and be placed back 
where 1 was before I used the Pyramid 
Pile cure; I suffered for years and it is 
now eighteen months siace I used it and 
not the slightest trace of the trouble has 
returned.” For sale by all druggists. Lit- 
tle book “ Piles, Causes, and Cure” mailed 
free. Pyramid Drug Co., Marshall, Mich. 





days of desultory reading when “of the 
making of books there isnoend.” Now, if 
ever, selection, direction,and concentration 
such as the Chautauqua courses give are 
greatly needed. A new department is a 
course for housewives, conducted by Mar- 
tha Van Rensselaer. The subjects consid- 
ered include ‘“‘Saving Steps,” ‘‘ Home 
Sanitation, ” “ Gardening,” and “ Physical 
Education Applied to Housework.” John 
W.Spencer,of Cornell university,is meeting 
with mueh encouragemeat in his Junior 
Naturalist club The Chautauqua mem- 
bership is rapidly increasing. Last year 
120 summer assemblies were held in this 
couatry. Bishop Vincent will return from 
Switzerland in July and will spend the fol- 
lowing month in Chautauqua work, 


Very Low Rates to the Northwest. 

March 1 te April 30, 1902, the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & dt. Paul Railway will sell 
tickets to Montana, Idaho, and North 
Paeific coast points atthe follewing greatly 
reduced rates: From Chieago to Butte. 
Helena and Anaconda, $30.00; Spokane, 
$30.50; Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Vic- 
toria and Vamcouver, $33.00. Choice of 
routes via Omaha or St. Paul to points in 
Montana, Oregon, and Washington. 

For further information apply to any 
coupon ticket agent in the United States 
or Canada, or address W. S. Howell, 
General Eastern Agent, 381 Broadway, 
New York. 


Illustrated and Descriptive Boeklest 
Free. 


The following excellent publications 
prepared by the Chicago & North-Western 
R’y will be sent free to any address upon 
receipt of postage named. 

The information contained therein is of 

great value te those who expect to travel, 
either for pleasure or profit. All of the 
publications are handsomely illustrated 
with halt-tone views. 
California, Illustrated Postage 2 cts. 
Hunting and Fishing a) Ce 
Colorado, Illustrated x 2 cts. 
Through Picturesque Wis- 


consin s 2 cts. 
Beautiful Country Near 

Chicago 84 4 cts. 
Picturesque Milwaukee “« 2 0m. 
Opportunities for Business “ 2 Cts. 
Copper and Iron and Where 

They are Found S 2c. 
Across Picturesque Illinois 

and Iowa “« 20cm 
Population of Cities on the 


Nerth Western Line — 2eR: 

The Indian—The Northwest. A history 
of the Indian tribes. 50 cts. 

New, Mounted U.S. Wall Map, 40x54, 
in colors. 15 cts. 

Address W.B. Kniskern, G. P. & T. A. 
Chicago & North-Western R’y, 22 Fifth 
Ave., Chicago, 


California Illustrated. 


Copy of the illustrated monthly, The 
Chicago 400, a journal of travel and topics, 
reaches us by the courtesy of the yg 
& North-Western R’y. It is one of the 
finest illustrated publications that we have 
ever seen. The tinted half-tones rival 
those of the finest magagines, and the 
letter-press of the whole edition is as per- 
fect as that of any publication ever issued, 
pictorially and descriptively mirroring 
California’s wonderful scenery. Copy de- 
livered free on application, or mailed to 
any address upon receipt of two cents 
postage, by H. A. Gross, 461 Broadway, 
New York city. 


California-Oregon Excursions 


Every day in the year. The Chicago, 
Union Pacific, and North-Western line 
runs thru first-class Pullman and Tourist 
Sleeping cars to poiats in California and 
Oregon daily. Personally conducted ex 
cursions frem Chicago to San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and Portland, leaving 
Chicago on Tuesdays and Thursdays. 
Lowest rates. Shortest time on the road. 





Are Quick to See. 


Good Dectors are Quick te See and 
Appreciate Real Merit in New 

- Medicines. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are, a dis 


covery of great value to the medical pro- 
fession and the public. They are an un- 





failing specfic in all eases of dyspepsia 
and disordered digestion. 

Almost everybody’s digestion is disor- 
dered more or less, and the commonest 
thing they do for it is to take sume one of 
thé many so-called blood purifiers, which 
in many cases are merely strong cathartics. 
Such things are not needed. 1tthe organs 
are in a clogged condition, they need only 
a little help and they will right them- 
selves. Cathartics irritate the sensitive 
linings of the stomach and bowels and 
often do more harm than good. 

Purging is not what is needed. The 
thing to do is to put the food in condition 
to be readily digested and assimilated. 
Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets do this per- 
fectly. They partly digest what is eaten 
and give the stomach just the help it 
needs. They stimulate the secretion aid 
excretion of the digestive fluids and relieve 
the congested condition of the glands 
and membranes. They put the whole di- 
gestive system in condition to do its work. 
When that is done you need take no more 
tablets, unless you eat what does not agree 
with you. Then take one or two tablets— 
give them needed help and you will have 
no trouble. 

It’s a common sense medicine and a 
common sense treatment and it will cure 
every time. Not only cure the disease but 
cure the cause. Goes about it ina per- 
fectly sensible and scientific way. — 

We have testimonials enough te fill a 
book, but we don’t publish many of them. 
However— 

Mrs. E., M. Faith, of Byrd’s Creek, Wis., 
says: “I have taken all the Tablets. I got 
of you and they have done their work well 
in my case, for I feel like a different per- 
son altogether. I don’t doubt if I had not 
got them I should have been at rest by this 
time.” 

H. E. Willard, Onslow, Ia., says: “ Mr. 
White of Canton, was telling me of your 
Dyspepsia Tablets curing him of Dys- 
pepsia from which he had suffered for 
eight years. AsI ama sufferer myself I 
wish you to send mea package by return 
mail.’ ‘ 

Phil. Brooks, Detroit,. Mich., says: 
‘* Your dyspepsia cure has worked wonders 
in my case. I suffered for years trom 
dyspepsia but am new eatirely cured and 
enjoy life as.I never have -before, I 
gladly recommend them. It will cost soc. 
to find out just how much Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets will help you.. Try them— 
that’s the best way to decide. 

_All druggists sell them. A little book 
on stomach diseases will be mailed frye by 
asdresting F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall. 
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Moench) 
Constable K3Ca 


Lyons Silks. 


Printed Shanghai, Charmeuse and Satin 
Foulards, 


Evening Silks. 


Crepes and Gauzes, Brocades and Stripes. 
Hand Painted Crepe Broche. 


White Silks and Satins 
for 
Wedding Gowns. 


Novelties for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 


New Scotch Clan Plaids, 
Black Silks. 


Rich Brocades, Meire Louisines, Pekin Reps 


Velvets. 


Ao i9th 


NEW-YORK 


Pears 


; Its least virtue is that 
it lasts so. 


Soap is for comfort and 
cleanliness. 


Pears’ soap cleanliness— 
perfect cleanliness and 


comfort. 
Sold all over the world. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St., New York, 
(Opposite Grace Church) 


Conducted on European Plan at Moderate Rates. 

Centrally located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 

Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by Broad- 
way Cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - Proprietors 


At the end of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The Grand Union Hotel 


Fourth Avenue, 4Ist and 42d Streets 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORE 
Central for Shopping and Theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d Street Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


SCHOOL BELLS suite: seus 


copper . Terms, etc., free. 
MoSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Mid. 














Finest scenery. Inquire of your nearest 
ticket agent, or write H. A. Gross, 461 
Broadway, New York city. 


The Indian and the Northwest. 


A handsomely illustrated book just 
issued, and containing 115 pages of inter- 
esting historical data relating to the settle- 
ment of the great Northwest, with fiae 
half-tone engravings of Black Hawk, 
Sitting Bull, Red Cloud, and other noted 
chiefs; Custer’s battleground and ten 


the various tribes dating back to 1600. A 

careful review of the book impresses one 

that it is a valued contribution to the his- 

tory ot these early pioneers, and a copy 

should be in every library. Price, 25 cents 

per copy... Mailed postage prepaid upon, 
receipt of this amount by W. B. Kniskern, 

22 Fifth avenue, Chicago, III. 


Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and 
- Washington. 
Six-Day Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The third of the present series of per- 
sonally conducted tours to Old Point 
Comfort, Richmond, and Washington, 
via the Pennsylvania Railroad will leave 
New Yorkand Philadelphia on Saturday, 
March 8, 

Tickets, including transportation, meals 
en-route in both directions, transfers of 
passengers and baggage, hotel accommo- 
dations at Old Point Comfort, Richmond 
and Washington, and carriage ride about 
Richmond—in fact, every necessary ex- 
pense for a period of six days—will be sold 
atrate ot $34.00 from New York, Brooklyn, 
and Newark; $32.50 from Trenton; $31.00 
from Philadelphia, and proportionate 
rates from other stations. 

OLD PoInt COMFORT ONLY. 


Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, in- 
cluding luncheon on going trip, one and 
three-fourths days board at The Hygeia 
or Chamberlin Hotel, and good to return 
direct by regular trains within six 
days, will be sold in connection with 
this tour at rate of $15.00 from New 
York; $1350 from Trenton; $12.50 
from Philadelphia, and proportionate 
rates from other points. For itinera- 
ries and full information apply to ticket 
agents; Tourist Agent 1196 Broadway, 
New York; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn; 
789 Broad Street, Newark, N. J.; or Geo. 
W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, 


Winter Tourist Rates. 
Season 1901-1902 

The Southern Railway, the direct route 
to the winter resorts of Florida, Georgia, 
the Carolinas, and the South and South- 
west, announces excursion tickets will be 
placed on sale October I5 to April 30, with 
final limit May 31, 1902. Perfect Dining 
and Pullman Service on all thru trains. 
For full particulars regarding rate, de- 
scriptive matter, call on or address New 
York office, 271 and 1185 Broadway, or 
Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger 
Agent, 1185 Broadway. 


Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for 
OVER. TEATS b: NS OF MOTHERS 
for THEIR EN E TEET G, WIT 
PERFECT 8U' ft SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFT. 

the GUMS, YS all PAIN ES WIND 


e 
COLIO. and isthe best remedy for DIARRA(CEA. Sold 
by Druggists in every part ofthe world. Besure and 





ask for “Winslow's Sqothing Syrup" and -ake no oth 
kind. Twenty-tive centea ttle. pacts 





“Tt may be true what some men say. 


Itmaun be trueg 


PUBLIC 









pwhala men say.” 


JPINION 





BT.Sapolio— + 


colored map plates showing location of |. 





couring soap-- 


All Stuffed Up 


That’s the condition of many sufferers 
from catarrh, especially in the morning. 
Great difficulty is experienced in clear- 
ing the head and throat. 

No wonder catarrh causes headache, 
impairs the taste, smell and hearing, 
pollutes the breath, deranges the stom- 
ach and affects the appetite. 

To cure catarrh, treatment must be 
constitutional—alterative and tonic. 

“I was afflicted with catarrh. I took 
medicines of different kinds, giving each 
a fair trial; but gradually grew worse until 
I could hardly hear, taste or smell. I then 
concluded to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and 
after taking five bottles I was cured and 
have not had any return of the disease 
since.’ EuGENE Forses, Lebanon, Kan. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Cures catarrh—it soothes and strength- 
ens the mucous membrane and builds 
up the whole system. 





BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL. 





Gees 
Only 33c. a Ib. 
In absolutely air-tight 1-lb. trade-mark bags, preserving 
strength and flavor indefinitely, even if opened. 


Other Good Coffees - - - I2toI5c.alb. 
Excellent TeasintheCup- ~- 30,35, 50c.alb. 


COOK BOOK FREE to Customers. Bound in 
cloth, 325 pages, 2,500 receipts. 


For New Terms, address Scrib. 


THE CREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 289, 
31633 Vesey Street, New York. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMP’Y 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY - - President 








“The Greatest of all the Companies.” 


AssOhS, ..cncicccsccccccccccecg Saoeg aoe! Sa 
Income; 1900,.............. 60,582,802 
Paid Policy Holders,....... 540,479,809 
Insurance and Annuities,... 1,141,497,888 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company issues 
avery form of =" the lowest rates com- 
mensurate with safety. 


FREE 
CAMERAS 


For Teachers’ Disposal 
We offer, free 
ANo. 2 Brownie Camera 


to anyteacher who willarrangeto award the same 
as a prizein any class competition. Applicants 
will give, in addition to their own name ‘and ad- 
dress, the full name and address of their school 
and state average number of pupilsin attendance. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y 
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A Book for the Chiidren 
FIRST YEARS IN HANDICRAFT 


By WALTER J. KENYON aA A Book to amuse and instruct all chil- 


12mo. Cloth. $1.00 dren from five te ten years of age. 


THE BAKER @ GAYLOR CO., 35 East 17th Street, New York. 


Kellogs’s Great Offer on The “Best Selling” Recent Books 


The following list includes most of the popular recent publications, issued at $1.50 each, any of which we 


will supply as follows: 

For $1.75 we will send any $1.50 book and give $1.00 credit on a mew subscription to any of our five periodicals, or give 75¢€. credit in 
renewal of your own subscription; additional volumes $1.05 each postage; 12¢. to 15¢. more. 

You may substitute $1.00 in value from our great list of Popular Classics and Classic Fiction not marked * for a new $1.00 periodical 


subscription. 
Titles in this book list marked “net” are net publications and their publishers do not permit any dealer to sell at amy discount (penalty 


‘off with his head” as to future supplies of any books) ; they simply go prepaid at prices named. 





Alice of Old Vincennes. Maurice Thompson. Eleanor. Mrs. Humphrey Ward. L'Aiglon. Rostand. 
Amos Judd. Mitchell. Elissa. H. Rider Haggard. Lazarre. Mary H. Catherwood. 
Aristocrats, The. Atherton. Eternal City, The. — Caine. Let Not Man Put Asunder. King. 
Benefactress, The. Anonymous. Every Inch a King. C. Sawyer. Like Another Helen. Gectae Horton 
Ben-Hur. Lew Wallace. 12mo. Farringdons, “The. Fowler. Lily of France, A. ©. A. Mason. Net, $1.10 post- 
Biography of a Grizzly. Ernest Seton-Thomp- Father Anthony. potest Buchanan. paid. 

son. Firebrand, The. R. Crockett. Lion's Whelp, The. Amelia BH. Barr. 
By Bread Alone. Friedman. First Men in the Gaon The. Wells. Maid of Maiden Lane, The. Barr 
Caleb Wright. John Habberton. Flood-Tide. 8S. P. McL. Greene. Making of a Marchioness. Eyepiece ‘Hodgson Bur- 
Calumet K. Merwin Webster. Forest te The. Hewlett. nett. Net, $1.10 post 
Captain Bluitt. ‘‘Max Adeler.”’ Fourth Esta’ The. Valdes. Man from Glengarry, The. Sbsiph Connor. 
Captain Ravenshaw. R. N. Stephens. Friend of Gane, A. W. S. Davis. Marietta. F. Marion Crawford 
Cardigan. Robert W. Chambers. From Kingdom to Colony. Mary Devereux. Marrow of Tradition, The. Chesnutt. 
Cardinal’s Snuff-Box, The. Harland. Gentleman from Indiana, The. Tarkington. Mester Costin, The. Marie Corelli. 
Carolina Cavalier, A. Geo. = Eggleston. God Wills It. W. S. Davis. Miss Pritchard’s Wedding Trip. Clara ‘Louise 
Cavalier, The. George W. Cabl Good Red Earth. Phillpotts. Burnham. 
Choir Invisible, The. jam “Lane Allen. Graustark. G. B. McCutcheon. Mr, Dooley’s Opinions. Dunne. 
Christian, The. Hall Caine. Heart’s Highway, The. Mary Wilkins. Mr. Dooley’s er phy. Dunne. 
Cinderella. S. R. Crockett. Helmet of Navarre, The. B. Runkle. Mr. Munchausen. Bangs. Ill’d by Peter 
Circumstances. Dr. S. W. Mitchell. Her Mountain Lover. Hamlin Garland. Newell. 
Cla: Halowell. F. W. van Praag. Heritage of Unrest, The. G. Overton. Nest of Linnets, A. F. F. Moo 
Count Hannibal. Stanley J. Weyman. maga of. Sir George Calmady. Malet. New Canterbury Tales. M. Hewlett. 
Crisis, The. Winston Churchill. Hon. Peter oaeat The. Ford. Octopus, The. Frank Norris. 
David Harum. Westcott. House of De Mailly, The. Potter. One of My Sons. A. K. Green. : 
Days Like These. Townsend. In Search of Mademoiselle. Gibbs. _ On the Wing of Oocasions, Harris. 
Day’s Work, The. Kipling. In : ite of All. Edna Lyall. Portion of Labor, The. M. BH. Wilkins. 
Deacon Bradbury. Edwin A. Dix. In the Palace of the King. Crawford. Potter and the Clay. Peterson. 
Deborah. James M. Ludlow. jack Racer. Henry Somerville. Princess of the Hills. Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
Doom Castle. Munro. Jack Raymond. DB. L. Voynich. Prisoner of Zenda, The. Hone. 
D’ri and I. Irving Bacheller. Janice Meredith. Paul Lelcester Ford. Prisoners of Hope. Mary A 
Drone and a Dreamer, A. Nelson Lloyd. J. eg Ae F. ©. William: Puppet Crown, © McGrath. 

Quiberon Touch, The. C. T. Brady. 


Eben Holden. _ Bacheller. a. McElro; 
Elder Boise. Tomlinson. Kim. Rudyard Kipling. Quincy Adams Sawyer. Pidgin. 


E. L. KELLOGG G&G CO., Pgblishers an¢ 61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 


Booksellers, 


eNOS 








1ANOS 


STEINWAY & SONS beg to announce that 





“ Glimpse of a lovely paradise.” 











they have been officially appointed by patents 
‘ad. diplomas, which are displayed for public in- REDLANDS 
spection at their warerooms, manufacturers to: 
His Majesty, Nicholas II., Czar of Russia. AND 
His gi Sn ae IIl., Emperor of Germany and King RIVERSIDE 
His Majesty, Franz Joseph I., Emperor of Austria and 
King of Hungary. are two of the most charming places of 


southern California, and they never looked 
better than this season. You can best 
reach these prosperous and growing re- 


Her Majesty, Victoria, Queen of Great Britain. 
Their Royal Highnesses, The Prince and Princess of Wales, 


and The Duke of Edinburgh. 
His Majesty, Oscar II., King of Sweden and Norway. gions by the 
His Majesty, Umberto I., King of Italy. NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


His Majesty, Mousaffer-ed-din, Shah of Pefsia. me . 
: and their connections. Only four days 
M Maria Christina, Queen Regent of Spain. 
mained " “@ ” i between New York or Boston and the 
His Majesty, Abdul Hamid II., Sultan of Turkey. Destie Connt. 





ad Catalogue. led free ubo lication. : A copy of “‘America’s Winter Resorts” will be 
Mwetrated Catalogues mas fr pos P - sent free, pos paid. on receipt of a postage stain 

rge H. Daniels, General Passonger Agent, 

a] 


STEINWAY & SONS, . Now Fork Central & Hadegn fiver 
Warerooms: 
STEINWAY HALL, ARCADE BUILDING, 
107 and 109 East I4th Street, Fifth Avenue, cor. 46th Street 








NEW YORK. 
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SPECIAL EDITIONS OF Notable New Books. 


TARBELL’S GEOGRAPHIES | AROUND THE WORLD 22%," 


Home Geography for 4th and 5th Years. 
















































The Tarbell Plan for Special Geography 
, we Social, industrial, commercial treatment of all sections of i 
Instead of confining the study of “ Special Geog- the United States and possessions. 


” i ; Two hundred and fifty illustrations from live subjects. 
raphy : to the maine, and often valueless, details It pulsates with child life and is vital for instruction, 
of a single State, Tarbell’s Complete Geography More attractive even than Books I. and I1., which call f 
divides the United States into Physical Groups of | forth the enthusiasm of pupils and teachers everywhere. { 
States, and treats each Natural Section in a Special This is the material that teachers have been \ 

: looKing for. Net, 45 cents. 
Supplement. The great educational advantage of NO SIMILAR BOOK IN PRINT. 


this method of teaching special geography: of the 


incites THE QUINCY WORD LIST—PAaRun. 


THE SPECIAL GROUP EDITIONS of Tar- 


Over 6,000 of the commonest words arranged in carefully Tl 


bell’s Complete Geography now ready are: selected Grade vocabularies—a feature not found in other 
Retail Price word lists. P ; ‘ i 

The New England States -_ - - - $3.30 85,000 required since “May, I901, for many important i 

The Middle Atlantic States - - - 4.10 adoptions. 


Recognized as the best word list. Net, 18 cents. 


The East Central States. - - + 4.10 
The West Central States - - - - 140 THE MORSE SPELLER. Dutton. Ideal method | 
THE GENERAL EpiTIon of Tarbell’s Complete - IN PREPARATION: 
Geography, without Special Geography, $1.00. AMERICAN HISTORY (one book) 


..We solicit correspondence from superintendents, teachers, and FIVE PRACTICAL GRADED READERS. 


and school officers, relative to the examination and introduc. | By two of the most prominent educators. Ready in Spring. 4% 
tion of this Series of Geographies. | 








Alecon tbls! 4. Sk B= Be a Get Catalog for other choice books. 
WERNER SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY |,.,,7HE MORSE COMPANY, | 
New York Chicago Boston CHICAGO. ° NEW YORK. - BOSTON. ji 








° has saved, in the past 25 years, American book buyers millions of 

The Book Buyers Union dollars in the cost of their books; has built tens of thousands of home i 
libraries that would not otherwise have existed,—still more to the point, i! 

for you, it will save you yearly more than the cost of your subscription to this JouRNAL if you will follow the simple plans i 
explained in circular sent with catalogs free on request. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager, 61 East Ninth Street, New York. Any Book Supplied 








N most countries pupils walk to school, in others 
they ride or drive. The illustration shows how 
they probably go in countries where the walking 
would be slow and tedious & st st st tt ot ot 
No matter where you are in this world you always 
wanta Fe HF HHH HH HHH HH 


DIXON PENCIL * 


with you. It is a “sine qua non” of educational 
happiness, Mention this publication and send 16 
cents, in stamps, and abundant samples will be sent. 








JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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?GLOBE SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY 


Fifth Avenue, New York 





NOW READY 
Readers, Spellers, Arithmetics, English Classics, Star Series, Copy- 
Books (Vertical Writing and Semi-Slant Writing), eeuarnon | 
Reading, English Literature, Spanish Books. ..  .*. .° 





Address, for circulars and all information, 


GLOBE SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY 


136 Fifth Avenue, New York 














A First-Class 


MICROSCOPE 


And_Outfit for Work for 


$16.28 


®& Reliable Scientific tastrument 
is 4 
Just the Thing for Winter Evenings 








e 
This ise \as well as Summer Afternoons 
? An inexhaustible mine of amusement and 
FLY Ss information for youn; and old Easy to use. 


Perfect optical results. “*One may use the 
pe a lifetime and never look at the 
same thing twice.” 
hy see pe Rg ames S. 
twelve prepared such as fly's wit 
foot of insect, etc., book describing and ithe: 


FOOT. 


ate thousands) 
of interesting and 


instructive thi 
which may el romey | Bagh poco Foren oad ion 
examined by any ng ete. € 
one with this Microscopes, al prices, up to $800.00 
a : SAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
eo” ° Rochester, N. Y.. , 
__ Magnifies 180 diameters (52.400 times} NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO 





STEREOPTICONS, MAGIC LANTERNS, AND SLIDES. 


For Sale or Hire from $15.00 up. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL SETS ON 
Physical Geography. Geology. Bees and Bee 
keeping. Brick and Brick Making. How 
an Express Company is Run. The 
Making of United States Flag. 

The United States Mints. 

The Buffalo Exposition and Many Others. 


All slides 25c. Each Plain. 75 cents Colored, 











HERBERT J. RILEY. 
(Late RILEY BROTHERS) 
NEW YORK CITY. 
For Slant Writing: 
404, 351, 303, 604 E. F., 
1047 ( Multiscript). 
Grand Prize and Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1900. 
\For VERTICAL WRITING : 1045 (verticutar), 
1046 (Vertigraph), 1047, 1065, 1066, 1067. 
. HIGHEST QUALITY, tHereronse MOST DURABLE 
ano CHEAPEST. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. 
They are the most complete of any published. For artistic and beautiful Diplomas of 
latest design and most expressive wording, and an elegant Reward of Merit, 
Send for Samples. 


68.70 NASSAU ST., (formerly of 16 Beekman) 

603 E. F., 601 E. F., 
wedew sss PUPILS’ REPORTS? 
STERLING SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., Mt. Sterling, O. 





FIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave.. NEW YORK 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
Eocerything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept.in the House 


ECLECTIC - 
PENS... 


Write us for sample of No. 700 
Vertical. 

This is the finest pen un the mar- 
ket for vertical writing. 

We also have 12 other numbers, 


THEECLECTIC PEN CO. 
63 E. 8th St. N. Y. City. 


CLIPPINC-FILE ~ 


Highly recommended 
EW by editor of this journal 
Price, $I. Circulars on 
| request. 








’ CLIPPING-FILE CO,, 


Fairview, Cleveland, 0. 


SYSTEMATIC COLLECTION. 


Mineral. Recks, Invertebrate-Animals 

The WASHINGTON SOHOOL COLLECTIONS put ur 
in strong cloth-covered cases, and accompanied with 
model text-book, are easily in every respect, the best 
and Cheapest low-priced collections in the market. 

Commissioner Harris writes: “‘ Every school in the 
United States. in my o ie. should have these co! 
lections.” RELIE LANTERN SLIDES 
CHARTS, etc. Secartesive Uh Cirenlars free. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL 
612 17th STREET, N. W., WasHrnaton, D. 0 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 
528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
ano CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 











Complete 
Laboratory 
Outfits. 





Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 10 cents 


AN AGENT WANTED 


IN EVERY COUNTY AND EVERY GITY 
IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


Rellogg’s « Teacher's’ « Libraries 


Terms Literal. Write at Once. 
E. L. Ketioae & Co., 61 E. 9th St., New York 
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Teacher's’ 


Agencies. 





Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


Established 17 years 
Postttons filled, 4,000. 


129 Auditorium Building, Chicago 


Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 





THE, FISK TEACHE 


156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 
533 Ceoper Building, Demver. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 


Hyde Block, Spokane. 


’ AGENCIES | 
1505 Penn Ave., Washington. 
414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
80 Third St., Portland. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 





CENTRAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU, ‘**sizispuic 


Receives applications DIRECT from employers and does not notify members of posi- 
tions where the Agency is not to be mentioned. Our 21 years of experience is at your 
disposal if your record is good. Information forastamp. Now is the time to enroll. 





Central Teachers’ Bureau, 


loyers and does not notify members of posi- 
© agency is not to be mentioned. Our 21 years of experience is at your 


Receives cagtieniions DIRECT from em 
tions where t 


1420 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


disposal if your record is good. Information for astamp. Now is the time to enroll. 





THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY—CHICAGO 


B. F. CLARK, Manager, 378-388 Wabash Ave. 
Fourteenth Year—Send for Our Platform for 1902. 








The Colorado Teachers’ Agency, oc-urs; 


We want competent teachers. 





We recommend no others. 


FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager. 





Schermerhorn TEACHERS AGENCY 


OJdest and Best known in U.S. Est. 1855 





3 East I4th St., New York 


Joun C. RockwEtu, Manager. 








EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Telephone, Boston 775-2 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Oolleges, Schools, and Families,Superior Pestmese, Pubarinels. Assistants, Tutors, 


Govexsnesses, for every 
or Address Mrs, M, J. 
Square, New York. 


Department of Instruction; Recommends 
YOUNG.FULTUN, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 23 Union 


d Schools to Parents. Call 





HE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 7M nee ork 


Recommends colleges and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 


and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. 


WI. O, PRATT, Manager. 





THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE ettvlosers vecause it confines itself to 


Legitimate Business on Con: 


servative Lines Weshould be pleased to explain our plansto you. Address 
HENRY SABIN, Manhattan Building, Des Moines, lowa 





Kellogg’s Teachers’ Bureau 


was established in 1889. In 1901 more teachers 
supplied with good places than any previous year 
a+ 


dy demand for good normal primary teachers 





We refer to N. Y., N.J.,and Pa. Normal Principals. Teachers needed NOW. Particulars for 
stamp. H. S. KELLOGG, [anager, No. 61 East Ninth Street, New York City. 





Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 
ALLENTOWN CITY, PA. 


Oldest agency west of the Hudson. Business done in every state. We need 1,000 bright, 
earnest teachers for 1902. Werecommend. Register now. Circulars free, 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent 
Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining Posi- 


tions. HARLAN P, FRENCH, 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y 





TEACHERS WANTED For Schools and Colleges yi5% 


GUNSTON BUREAU, Box K, Hancock, Md. 








SPECIAL COURSES 


in school music and in training the boy voice for 
special teachers,supervisors, and musicstudents. 
Lectures and practical work. For circular and 
terms address, 


FRANCIS E. HOWARD, 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
“ Author of Child-voice in Singing,” and other works, 





Are You Looking for Entertain- 
ment for Closing Exercises. 


Then you are interested in my catalogue, which 
contains the titles and brief synopses of 118 plays 
and 85 operettas for boys and girls; all adapted 
to private or school theatricals. Drills, recita- 
tions, etc Sent upon request. 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, 103B Fifth Ave., New York 


New York University 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, N. Y. CITY. 


A graduate School of 
Ss CH OOL educational science» 
oO ft furnishing thorough 


professional equip- 

PED A GOG ment for teachers 

wishing to fit them- 

selves to become superintendents, principale, 

supervisors, and professors in Normal Schools 
and the Pedagogical Department of Colleges. 

For Catalogue and information address, 
THE REGISTRAR, 
Washington Square, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


DREXEL INSTITUTE 


PHILADELPHIA. 
COMMERCIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


A course for the training of teachers ef 
the commercial branches in high schools 
and academies. Persons with the eae 
academic requirements, and who have h 
two or more years’ practical experience im 
teaching, can complete the course im one 
year. Cireulars, Fig details of the 
course, can be had en application te the 
Registrar. 


JAMES MacALISTER, President, 














COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—New York Ciry. 
for the training of general teachers, supervisors, 
——- superintendents, and instructors in 
Fellowships and Scholar. 
ships amounting to $6,000 
Teachers annually. Degree of B.S. 
granted oncompletion ofa 
Course followed by a two- 
ear course leading to the 
ondary Teaching, Elementary Teaching, Bindes- 
garten, Fine 5 Domestic Art, Domestic 
courses leading to the Master’s and Doctor’s Di- 
plomasinthe various departments of the College,. 
sent on application to the Secretary. 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, Ph.D., Dean. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., 
OFFERS, beside the regular College Courses, 
ENGINEERING, 
ARCHITECTURE, Music, PAINTING, 


The professional school of Columbia University 
norma! schools and colleges. Open to both sexes. 
() 

College two-year Collegiate 
chelor’s Diploma in Sec- 
Science, Music, or Manual Training. Graduate 
or to the Degreesof A.M.and Ph.D. Catalogues 
YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, 
MECHANICAL, ELECTRICAL, AND CIVIL 
Law, MEpIcInE, SocroLogy awD PEDAGoey. 


Over forty of the leading Universities and 
Colleges of this country and Europe are repre- 
sented on the faculties. 

Tuition expenses are so moderate that they are 
less than the fees in some Colleges where free 
tuition is given. 





University Summer Session, beginning July 1st., ending Aug, 
9th. For particulars, send for circular and catalogue, 


Home The University of Chicago 


offers over 225 elementary and 

college courses by_correspond. 
Stu y ence in 28 of its Departments, 

including Pedagogy,History,the 
Languages, English. Mathematics, Physiogra- 
phy, Zoology, Physiology Botany, etc. Instruc- 
tion is personal. niversity credit is granted for 
college courses successfully completed. Work 
may beginat anytime. For circulars address 
The University of Chicago, (Div. O) Chicago, Ill. 


in 1902 to Europe, Asia, 
EXCURSION ines ‘“pronspes tet an 
dress V. BRUNNER, MisHawaka, IND. 


















These Pens 
are stamped 


Their 
ess is 


ir Company's 26 John Street, New York. 


We Use Them Because They Exactly Suit Our Purpose 
ON ACCOUNT OF THEIR BASY WRITING QUALITIES. 


“ESTERBROOK” 


(Signed) THE BEST WRITERS. 





Established 
1860. 
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ogee RK. J. JOHNSON & CO. 


SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Roofing Slate 


We are first hands, being producers of slate, and can there- 
fore give you every benefit in bottom prices and A 1 quality. 


FREIGAT CHARGES TO ANY STATION GUARANTEED. 


38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


255 FIFTH AVE., PITTSBURG, PA. 
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Relieves Exhaustion 

















Four Bird Books 


BY WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS 


A FIRST BOOK OF 
BIRDS 


By OLIvE THORNE MILLER. 


With twenty-five full-page Ilustrations— 
eight of them colored. School Edition. 
Square 12mo. 

Price, 60 cents, net. 


A SECOND BOOK OF 
BIRDS 


BIRD FAMILIES 
By Ouive THORNE MILLER. 
With Illustrations. Square 12mo. 
Price, $1.00, net. 


THE WOODPECKERS 


By Fannitr Harpy Eckstorm. 


With five colored plates from drawings by 
Louis Agassiz Fuertes, and numerous text- 
cuts. Decorated cloth. Square 12mo. 

Price, $1.00. 


EVERYDAY BIRDS 
ELEMENTARY STUDIES 
By Braprorp ToRREY. 


With twelve colored illustrations repro- 
duced from Audubon. Square 12mo. 
Price, $1.00. 





The Riverside 
School Library 


50 Books for $26.18, net. 


A series of books of permanent 
value, carefully chosen, thorough- 
ly edited, clearly printed, and 
durably bound in Half Leather. 
Prepared with special regard for 
American schools, with Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Illustrations. 


The volumes separately, at 60 and 
70 cents, net, postpaid. 


‘* We have the entire set of the Riverside 
School Library and have found it very satis- 
factory . . . Since the issue of the first 
volume, an order has seldom left the library 
which gt . include some titles from this 
set.”—F. M. CrunDen, Librarian of Public 
Gens. a Louis, Mo. 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR, WITH TABLE OF CoNn- 
TENTS OF EACH VOLUME, WILL BE 
SENT ON APPLICATION. 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


entire system. 





Genuine bears name “‘Horsrorp’s” on label. 


When weary, languid, com- 
pletely exhausted and worn 
out, there is nothing so re- 
freshing and invigorating as 


Its revivifying effect will 
throw off the depression that 
accompanies exhaustion and 
nervousness; strengthen and 
clear the brain and impart 
new life and vigor to the 


A Tonic and Nerve Food. 











No Need to Worry 





Circulars of the Books mentioned above will be sent on application. Correspondence 


solicited, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN &6 COMPANY 


4 Park St., BOSTON. 


85 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


378-388 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


if you have a Life Policy in the 
Travelers Insurance Co., 


family will be protected, the 
mortgageon the houseraised, 
and shelter left for the hel 

less ones. Travelers Life 











Policies provide safe insur- 
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\) Gees writing machines break down 
in their youth, but Remingtons 
have tough constitutions and, no mat- 
ter how hard the work they do, they 
are sure to reach a hale and vigorous 
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WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, N. Y 


ance at a lower premium 
than mutual companies and 
at a guaranteed net cost. In 
mutual companies the net 
cost is usually greater than 
expected because actual divi- 
dends never equal estimated 
dividends and the net cost is 
never known beforehand. 


An Accident Policy 
in The Travelers 


(the largest and strongest 
Accident Insurance Company 
in the world) guarantees a 
weekly income while dis- 
abled and large amounts for. 
loss of legs, arms, hands, 
feet or eyes. If death en- 
sues, a stated sum is paid. 
Neatly $26,000,000 have been 
distributed among 373,000 
ang holders or their fami- 
ies for injuries or death. 


Branch offices in nearly 
every city ; or write for inter- 
esting literature to 





The Travelers 
Insurance Co 


Hartford, Conn. 
(Founded 1863) 


of Hartford. In case of death, the 





























